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FOREWORD 



By Chas. G. Maphis, 
Dean of the Summer Quarter and Director of U)nversity Extension. 



If one should ask the citizens of any county of the State thi; 
relative size of the county, the annual rainfall, the area, the pop- 
ulation — ^proportion of white and colored ; whether it was in- 
creased or decreased in the last two decades; the minr-rals to be 
found, its principal industries, the state of literacy, health; its 
wealth, crop values, rank of schools, percentage of farm tenants, 
rank in various farm products, feed shortage, live stock — and 
many other pertinent questions which . a good citizen should 
know, he would receive many opinions, but little reliable infor- 
mation. The range of fjuessing would be wide, but the body of 
facts, small. 

It is opinion based on facts that is worth while. Any plan for 
the development of a community or county that does not have for 
its foundation reliable information about the community or 
county is likely to lead into a blind alley. The "Know Your 
County" movement which is being prosecuted rather vigorously 
lately in several Southern States has, in my opinion, furnished 
an intelligent basis for the economic and social development in 
those States that has produced most gratifying results. 

These economic and social surveys have been conducted by the 
State universities, and through them an invaluable service is be- 
ing rendered. 

Through its Extension Division the University of Virginia 
has in recent years been endeavoring to broaden its services to 
the State by offering some form of help to every citizen who can 
not repair to its walls for instruction. 

For the benefit of those persons who are interested in the 
study of rural life problems the Summer Quarter has for a 
number of years offered courses in Rural Problems and has held 
annually a Rural Life Conference, the proceedings of which 
have been published and distributed. This year in the place of 
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the Rural Life Conference, at my request Dr. Wilson Gee, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Social Science in the University of South Caro- 
lina, offered a graduate course in Rural Economics in the Sum- 
mer Quarter, and he and his students undertook the task of 
making an Economic and Social Survey of Albemarle County, 
with the double purpose in mind of rendering a service to the 
County and to serve as a model for the study of other counties 
of the State whose citizens may be interested in cooperating with 
the University in a similar task. 

I beg to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. Gee and the 
members of his class for their untiring efforts in producing this 
valuable study, and to a number of organizations and public 
spirited citizens of Charlottesville and Albemarle County for 
their helpful cooperation. 

University, Virginia, 
October 5, 1922. 
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ALBEMARLE COUNTY 



By p. B. BARRiNceR. 



The name Albemarle is ancient and honorable. It came into 
England with William the Conqueror, his brother-in-law, Odo 
de Aumale of Normandy, receiving grants in Yorkshire. Time, 
and the Yorkshire dialect, gave it its present form Albemarle. 
The Virginia authorities chose this name for Albemarle County 
in recognition of the honorable service of William Anne Kepple, 
Earle of Albemarle, Governor General of the Colony. It was 
among the last of the counties to be named after Royal Governors 
and the Royal Establishment. 

New counties came, in early America, whenever a sufficient 
number of settlers had moved on beyond the locality previously 
set aside as a county seat. The more distant new settlers soon 
began to complain of the distance traveled to get to court. About 
1740, when this section had had a few settlers for about ten 
years, the authorities at Williamsburg began to hear complaints 
of "divers inconveniences attending the upper inhabitants of 
Goochland by reason of their great distance from the courthouse." 
From the headwaters of Lickinghole Creek, then the most west- 
ern settlements, to Goochland courthouse was nearly 75 miles, 
and relief was given. The Colonial Assembly of 1744 granted 
a charter to take shape January first 1745. The James River 
being the main artery of travel in those days, the new county 
seat was located on that river, about a mile west of the present 
town of Scottsville, on the lands of Daniel Scott. The Scott 
family agreed, if the new county seat was put on their lands, to 
erect "a courthouse, prison, stocks and pillory, as good as those 
of Goochland." To this court, for nearly twenty years, came 
all the inhabitants of the new county of Albemarle, which then 
included Buckingham, parts of Appomattox and Campbell, Am- 
herst, Nelson and Fluvanna. Ere long the inhabitants of the 
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southern and western parts of this great area began to suffer the 
"divers inconveniences" of distance and in 1761 the two coun- 
ties of Amherst and Buckingham were carved from Albemarle. 
This naturally decentered what was left, so the same legislature 
added to Albemarle, by cutting off. from Louisa, what is now 
the northeastern portion of the county. Knowing that new pe- 
titions regarding inconvenience would naturally soon come, the 
Assembly of 1762 allowed the removal of the county seat to 
nearer the centre of the county. The commissioners charged 
with the location of the new county seat brought a thousand acres 
of land, in the then exact centre of the county, and named the to 
be city of Charlottesville, after Queen Charlotte, the wife of the 
reigning monarch George III. The subsequent creation of Flu- 
vanna County, in 1777, mainly from Albemarle, makes Char- 
lottesville somewhat east of the center, but it is quite well lo- 
cated. 

The destruction by Tarleton's troopers of the old order-books, 
covering the period when the court was held at Scottsville, has 
left this period almost without records. That the buildings there 
were no mere makeshift is proven by a note of Count Castig- 
lioni; speaking from the Buckingham side of the river in 1786, 
(forty odd years after they were built) he says, "On the other 
side of the river, in a group of houses, stands the building in 
which the court of Albemarle was formerly held." When these 
buildings were built, in 1746, the James River section was the 
best settled part of the county. While the first grant in the pres- 
ent county was made to Meriwether Lewis, in the eastern end 
of the county, and far from the river, in 1727, the first grant 
occupied, and worked, was at Warren, about seven miles from 
Scottsville, and also on the James. Here young John Nicholas, 
son of Dr. George Nicholas of Williamsburg, came in 1729, 
with slaves and retainers and began the opening up of 2600 
acres patented at that time. From this time on the patents in- 
creased steadily each year until in 1737, ten years after the first 
patent, the number of patents reached 19, with an average of 
about 7 each year. But from 1737 the numbers increased so 
rapidly that in 1747, twenty years after the first patent, the 
newly organized county of Albemarle had a total population of 
5,275, of whom 1,725 were negroes. As the lands were cleared, 
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and opened up for . the main crop, tobacco, the proportion of 
slaves . steadily grew until in 1840, about a century after its or- 
ganization, the slaves of Albemarle exceeded the whites in the 
rato of 13 to 10. 

To note the strange changes in population which have taken 
place in her history, I append the census reports on Albemarle 
from the first census, of 1790, down to the present: 

1790 12,585 1830 18,747 1880 26,625 

1800 16,439 1840 22,618 1890 27,554 

1810 18,268 1850 22,924 1900 28,473 

1820 32,618 1860 32,379 1910 29,871 

1870 25,800 1920 26,005 

The writer was much puzzled by the enormous drop in popula- 
tion between 1820 and 1830 until he learned that other counties 
in the eastern part of Virginia showed much similar conditions 
and that it also occurred in the great slave sections of the Caro- 
linas. It seems to have been due to the enormous transfer of 
slaves to the newly opened states of Alabama and Mississippi, 
which were admitted about 1817, and soon became the cotton 
centers of the South. Virginia was so overloaded witli slaves 
at this period that the Convention of 1831 was about to advocate 
emancipation when the Nat Turner insurrection banished the 
idea from all minds. 

When Albemarle County was organized, January first, 1745, 
the functions of the present County Supervisors and Magistrates 
were combined in one body, "The County Court," which admin- 
istered all the financial affairs of the county and tried all misde- 
meanors. On "the fourth Thursday of Feb. 1745" .these magis- 
trates were sworn in : Joshua Fry, Peter Jefferson, Allen Howard, 
William Cabell, Joseph Thompson, and Thomas Ballou. These 
names have played an important part in the history of Albemarle. 
During the twenty years in which this court sat at Scottsville 
great changes took place in the county. The original line of growth 
up the James and up the Hardware had brought about a junction 
of the James River movement, westward, and the Pennsylvania 
movement, southward, and they joined hands in western Albe- 
marle on Lickinghole • Creek about 1737. This steady movement 
southward, of the Scotch Irish and Germans from Pennsylvania 
had long since eased the pressure of the Indians on the colonists 
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in Goochland, Powhatan, etc., and when this junction was made 
and supplemented by a line of forts all down the Valley the en- 
tire area of the then farfiung Albemarle was safe and open to 
settlement. This is why in this vast region we find no signs of 
block-houses or traditions of massacre. Settlers at once began 
coming into the upper valley of the Rivanna and the northern 
part of the county began to be filled. It was the English settler 
from eastern Virginia with his slaves and, more important still, 
his thorough knowledge of the cultivation of tobacco, that held 
sway and gave character to the social life. Many of these new- 
comers were the younger sons of the magnates of the eastern 
counties, some graduates of European universities and still 
more of William and Mary. A very fair university club could 
have been organized in the county within a decade of its organi- 
zation. The reason for this was not far to seek. It was the first 
"mountain resort" opened up in America, the frontiers of every 
other colony being unsafe to any but armed men, while here, ow- 
ing to the advent of the Valley movement, the Indians had not 
only crossed the Blue Ridge but were now on the farther side of 
the Valley. No similar area in America was ever more easily 
colonized. 

Further, the whole area west of the Blue Ridge was adapted 
to tobacco. At that time tobacco was not simply a "money crop," 
it was really money — legal tender. Taxes and all legal obliga- 
tions were payable in tobacco alone, as the colony was then prac- 
tically devoid of a currency. Twenty pounds of tobacco was the 
legal poll-tax when the county was organized. 

This sudden opening of great areas of virgin forest brought 
certain evils. Capital bought large tracts of cheap land and sent 
overseers and slaves to take up and work the land. The less 
wealthy providently bought as much as they could and held for a 
rise. The high quality of the newcomers and the quick turn 
over prevented the usual evils of absenteeism, although the specu- 
lative grants were large. Among the very first to preempt lands 
here were Nicholas Meriwether, a part of present Castle Hill 
tract, 14,000 acres, John Carter, Secretary of the Colony, 9,000 
acres, and Rev. Wm. Stith, President of William and Mary Col- 
lege, several thousand as a home for old age. These men sent 
overseers, slaves and goodwill, but younger men of equal talents 
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like Joshua Fry, an old Oxford graduate, then Professor of 
Mathematics at William and Mary, Dr. Thomas Walker, Thomas 
Harvie, and others, all came and remained. Looking at the old 
deed books of the county it would appear that sooner or later 
prominent men from every one of America's existing colonies at 
some time held lands in Albemarle, as Benjamin Franklin, Wil- 
liam Wirt, William Short, and Wm. H. Hening. It was for a 
long time a speculators' paradise. 

Apropos of Hening, and his historical data, we find that he 
gives the names of a company of troops raised in Albemarle in 
1758, to help the settlers of West Augusta against the Indians. 
This old roster shows, from the names given, that out of 56 in 
the company 28 were clearly Scotch, 17 were English names, 10 
were French, doubtless from the Huguenot settlements made on 
the lower James river in 1700, while one was a Jew whose name 
is still preserved at "Israel's Gap." Except for the slow advent 
of Germans from beyond the Blue Ridge this general ratio has 
not changed very much to this time. 

After the natural distrubance to business of the French and 
Indian War, 1755-1758, a spirit of change and improvement 
swept over the land and the "divers inconveniences'' of distance 
began to be felt in both Buckingham and Amherst. On appeal 
these counties were now cut off of Albemarle, a portion of Louisa 
added, and a new county site authorized by the Assembly of 
1762. Dr. Thomas Walker, already one of the most prominent 
men of the County of Albemarle, as Trustee bought 1,000 acres 
of land, extending "north and south from the present site of 
Cochran's pond to Hartman's mill, and east and west from the 
C. & O. Depot to Preston Heights," as a town site. To the east 
of this large square tract, bought for the future city, was the 
small Court House tract, and the first town lots sold were those 
next the court house. In fact it was only the last expansion of 
Charlottesville, under the charter of 1920, that took in all the 
land originally acquired for the city. A direct and well located 
road from the old to the new court house was demanded and 
ordered built, and this became the famous Scottsville road which 
was the chief artery of supply for town, and University, so long 
as Scottsville was the terminus of the James River & Kanawha 
Canal. During this time, when water transportation ended at 
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Scottsville, the State Plank Road from Scottsville to Rockfish 
Gap was built and it became the great line of supply for the fast 
growing west, now West Virginia. The various useless and un- 
sightly turns in the old roads of Albemarle will be better under- 
stood when we learn that' the County Court of 1745, when the 
county was organized, put on the restriction that new roads 
"should not be conducted through any fenced grounds." The 
new settler was wanted and favoured, the needs of a slow com- 
ing, and oft unwelcome, civilisation were not made really para- 
mount to this day. 

During the period of the Revolutionary War, Albemarle, in 
spite of its close English connections, was a center of patriotic 
ferment. From the time of Dunmore's seizure of the Colony's 
powder, to the last gun at Yorktown, the minute men of Albe- 
marle were in service. After the declaration of war the Conven- 
tion, dividing the State into sixteen military districts, put the 
old boundaries of Albemarle with Augusta, and made up a 
batallion, some of whose members fought in fifteen of the major 
battles of the Revolution. But aside from service in the field, 
Albemarle figured as the place of confinement for the "Conven- 
tion Troops" captured at Burgoyne's surrender. Both the Brit- 
ish and Hessian troops were for a time quartered at "The Bar- 
racks," a little over a mile west of Hydraulic. When Corn- 
wallis' army began to approach from the Carolinas, the British 
troops were moved to Maryland, but the Hessians remained until 
the end. When Cornwallis detached Tarleton to attempt the 
capture of the Virginia legislature, then in session at Charlottes- 
ville, after its flight from Richmond, he marched up through 
Louisa, and it was at Louisa Court House that these raiders 
were seen by Jack Jouett, and by speedy riding he got to Char- 
lottesville ahead of them and warned the lawmakers in time to 
fly. He also sent a message to Governor Jefferson at Monti- 
cello, and he thus escaped down the ridge of Carter's Mountain. 
This ride was more hazardous, fully as dramatic, and of far 
more practical service than Paul Revere's famous ride to warn 
Lexington and Concord. Moreover, Revere was sent, while 
Jouett acted on his own initiative; Revere was caught, while 
Jouett completed his task. 

After the Revolution came a long period of exhaustion but 
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the next great step in Virginia was the undertaking of the James 
River Canal, to join the coal fields and the sea, in 1785. 
Nearl}- a century elapsed before real work started, in 1836, and 
it reached the "Point of Fork," where the Rivanna enters the 
James, about 1838, and reached Lynchburg in 1841. Prior to 
the undertaking of the James River Canal there was a precarious 
navigation of the James down to Richmond in flat bottomed 
boats which were poled up or down. This form of navigation 
extended up the Rivanna to the old town of Milton, near the pres- 
ent site of Shadwell. Here as early as 1792 great ware-houses 
for the sale of tobacco were established and hogsheads were 
"rolled" and teamed here from every part of this section. Many 
of the largest fortunes in the county were laid here by tobacco 
buyers and shippers. About 1800 a movement was started to 
move the county seat to Milton, and while it was never very 
seriously pressed, the friends of Charlottesville never felt safe 
until the location of the University of Virginia here settled the 
matter for all time. 

It must be understood that the cultivation of tobacco in the 
early days of Albemarle was a type of agriculture utterly un- 
like an}' now in existence. The chief implement of agriculture 
in those days was the axe. Land which proved its natural fer- 
tility by the hea^'y growth of hardwood timber it bore was chosen. 
This timber was cut down with the axe and enough used for rails 
to enclose the ai-ea to be cultivated, and all the rest of this orig- 
inal forest timber was rolled into piles and burned. Narrow, 
small, "bull-tongue" plows were then drawn, by slow-moving 
"steers," through this ash covered "new-ground" among the 
stumps. One or two crude harrowings, with a primitive spike- 
tooth-harrow, and it was ready to "hill" with a hoe. It will be 
readily seen that this was "gang labor" work. It was one of the 
few places where slave labor was more profitable than free la- 
bor, with the result that slavery and tobatco culture were synon- 
ymous in Virginia in that day. They both stopped with the crest 
of the Blue Ridge. The fine limestone lands of the Valley made 
a dark, poor leaf and hence were at a" discount. A comparison 
of the slave population of Albemarle and Rockingham, adjoining 
counties, with the Blue Ridge dividing, will show how sharply 
slavery stopped with tobacco. In 1840 Albemarle had nearly 
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14,000 slaves and 20 free-negroes, while Rockingham, with seven- 
eighths as many inhabitants, had only 1,900 slaves and 500 free 
negroes. 

A tobacco "new-ground" usually gave but three crops of the 
weed and was then turned over to wheat for one or two crops 
and was then abandoned for reforestation in "old-field" pine. 
Corn was confined to low-grounds or bottom-land that would 
not bring tobacco. The heavy draught of both tobacco and wheat 
on the phosphates of our upland soils, the resulting erosion from 
loss of humus and the substitution of a miserably poor timber 
growth, old-field or loblolly pine, for the fertiHty inducing hard- 
woods, were the main evils of colonial tobacco culture. With 
but few cattle to conserve fertility through manure, no com- 
mercial fertilizers to give the extra feedings of potash needed 
by tobacco, and the crude agricultural technique of slave labor, 
loss of fertility was inevitable and we have hardly recovered to 
this day. 

Soon the advent of the railroad changed agricultural America. 
New areas of culture better adapted to tobacco than Albemarle, 
came into service, and a more natural system of course followed 
here. Fortunately the first railroad in the County, the present 
Chesapeake & Ohio, built through from 1848 to 1854, followed 
the old route of trade and travel, to the old capitals, Richmond 
and Williamsburg. It conformed in the main to the route of 
the "Three Chop Road" cut through the wilderness from the 
Valley to Williamsburg, the capital of the Colony before Char- 
lottesville was dreamed of. This C. & O. Railroad, the old 
"Louisa Railway," gave connection at first only with Richmond, 
but connection was made with Washington, and the North, by 
means of the Orange & Alexandria Railroad, about the time of the 
Civil War. The southern extension of what is now the Southern 
Railroad was made a little later, but the various changes of gauge, 
to make a north and south trunk line, were not made until about 
1873. This crossing of two great trunk lines at the county seat 
gave Albemarle unusual facilities for a diversified agriculture 
very early. The Richmond & Allegheny, now the James River 
division of the C. & O., serves the lower part of the county, and 
branch lines extend across to the Southern. 

In the enumeration of the great economic and financial changes 
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which have been noted in Albemarle, we must try and follow 
with a visualization of the social and political changes in the 
people which of necessity followed. These early days of pros- 
perity, with unusual safety from the great menace of colonial 
life, the Indian, gave an opportunity for leisure and culture al- 
most unsurpassed in America. Here the vigor born of a frontier 
life was tempered by association with many of the best minds in 
the colony. It was a community in which the great problems of 
America were common themes of discussion, unchecked by the 
natural loyalist sentiment that pervaded tidewater Virginia, and 
yet made possible by the culture and knowledge which that older 
civilization had given. Moreover, behind the firing line as she 
was, her military element paid more attention to the broad strat- 
egy of campaign than to the simple tactics o,i the field. Here in 
Albemarle the leaders were made, the pioneers and the broad 
political leaders. 

The first manifestation of the Albemarle spirit came early in 
its history. About 1748, Dr. George Walker, a graduate of 
William and Mary and a man of travel and wide reading, de- 
termined to explore the region opened up by the mission of 
Abraham \\'oods to the Narrows of the New River. This Trans- 
Allegheny exploration, made by Woods' brother, Fallam, Batts 
and a number of Indians, discovered New River but as they 
reported that it ran westward no one could believe their report. 
To clear up this question. Dr. Walker with some 75 rifles went 
out the present route of the Norfolk & Western Railroad into 
Tennessee, up into Kentucky, where he preceded Boone by a dec- 
ade or more, and then came back along the later route of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railway. He verified Woods' report, made some 
sixty years before Spottswood's burlesque and bibulous picnic, 
saw and named the Cumberland mountains and opened to set- 
tlement a region of wondrous fertility. One small mountain and 
a bold creek named after him in southwest Virginia alone mark 
his connection with this wonderful journey. 

The next miHtary son of Albemarle to rise to national fame 
was George Rogers Clark who was sent out by Governor Jef- 
ferson to protect Virginia's Kentucky territory from the Indians 
and harass the British forces in the northwest. Bidding fare- 
well to Mr. Jefferson on the porch at Monticello, he marched 
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with a few chosen spirits, raised some 250 men and floated down 
the Ohio river to Maysville and later to Corn Island, opposite 
Louisville. Here he drilled his troops and organized a force 
that in the next few years gave Virginia the State of Illinois as 
a new county, after taking in order Kaskaskia, Vincennes and 
Cahokia, and he held this farflung conquered territory until the 
end of the Revolution. This "Hannibal in Buckskin" was the 
most dramatic figure in the whole period of the Revolution and 
added territory vfrom which several states were carved, and all 
with a force of a few hundred men and the commission of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Virginia militia. 

Still later, when peace and prosjjerity brought a demand for 
expansion it was Thomas Jefferson, a native son of Albemarle, 
acting this time as President of the United States, who after the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory needed confirmation of ils 
uncertain northern boundaries by occupation, sent out from Al- 
bemarle the famous Lewis and Clark expedition. In this deli- 
cate but hazardous mission Meriwether Lewis was the diplomat 
and William Clark was the frontiersman, although both knew 
the Indian and Indian character. Not only did they accomplish 
the task of taking official possession of the new purchase, thus 
confirming treaty rights, but they did this after a journey of sev- 
eral thousand miles through a trackless and hostile country, 
without making an enemy or losing a man. Nearly a half score 
of states were subsequently to be formed from the vast region 
to which they confirmed the Nation's title. 

It will be noted that two of these three great farflung expe- 
ditions hinged around the name of one man — Thomas Jefferson. 
He was the ideal product of Albemarle, the son of this peculiar 
"frontier," with its freedom from European influence, though 
shaped by transmitted European culture. All were alike, the 
same influences that moved Dr. Walker moved Jefferson and 
his proteges; they were the pre-Americans of colonial days. The 
ease with which the men of this section fitted into the new era 
of American independence accounts for the fact that three pres- 
idents, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, and three foreign min- 
isters, to carry American policy abroad. Rives, Stevenson and 
Barbour, came from this immediate section and all breathed this 
air of freedom and high-endeavor — the spirit of Albemarle. 
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II. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 



By Otxie Craddock. 



Geography. 

Albemarle County lies close to the geographical centre of the 
State of Virginia. It is the sixth county in size in the State. 
The area is 751 square miles. The western portion of the county 
is bounded by Rockingham, Augusta and Nelson counties ; 
the southern, by Nelson and Buckingham — James River being 
the boundary ; the eastern, by Fluvanna and I^ouisa ; and the 
northern portion, by Orange and Greene counties. 

Albemarle County is about half in the Piedmont section of 
the State, and half in the Middle Virginia region. Roughly 
speaking the latitude is 38°02' North, and the Longitude is 78°23' 
West. 

The land is rolling, being well watered and drained by nu- 
merous rivers, creeks and springs. The elevation varies from 
400 feet above sea level in the eastern part of the county to 3,161 
feet in the western portion. 

Climate. 

The records of the United States Weather Bureau show Al- 
bemarle County to be in the belt of fewest violent storms. The 
climate is more desirable than that of most of the counties in 
Virginia. The mountains on the west protect us from the very 
cold northwest winds in winter and the terrific storms in summer. 
The winters are short. Cattle can often stay out until December, 
returning to summer pasture by April or May. The rainfall is 
uniformly distributed throughout the year. It is generally suf- 
ficient during the growing season to prevent injurious droughts. 
The average date of the last killing frost in the spring at Char- 
lottesville is April 24th and the earliest in the fall is October 9th. 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Temperature and 

Precipitation at Charlottesville. 

(Compiled from the Records of the U. S. Weather Bureau.) 

Month Temperature Precipitation 

January 36.4° Fahr. 3.49 inches 

February 34,6 3.S9 

March 46.3 3.49 

April S6.6 2.43 

May 67.0 4.33 

June 74.5 3.02 

July 77.1 S.S3 

August 76.1 6.S6 

September 6S.3 2.39 

October 57.0 4.13 

November 48.9 1.92 

December 39.4 2.87 

Year 56.6 43.75 

Soils. 

The Bureau of Soils, of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in 1902 made a survey of the soils of a large portion 
of Albemarle County, along with those of Buckingham, Greene, 
Page, Nelson, Augusta and Rockingham counties. The portion 
of these counties included in the survey are designated as the 
Albemarle Area in the publication issued by that department of 
the government. 

The Albemarle Area, which includes the Harrisonburg, 
Waynesboro and Buckingham sheets is situated a little to the 
northwest of the geographical center of the State. The area is 
rectangular in shape and is 52 miles long, north and south, by 
27 miles wide, east and west, comprising an area of 1,404 square 
miles or 898,560 acres. Albemarle County constitutes about one- 
third of the area, which is entirely an agricultural one. 

Eighteen soil types are found in the Albemarle area. The 
names and percentages of these types are: Cecil clay (8.8 per 
cent.) ; Cecil loam (10.5 per cent.) ; Edgemont stony loam (14.9 
per cent.) ; Porters sand (12.6 per cent) ; Hagerstown shale loam 
(8.3 per cent.) ; Porters black loam (7.6 per cent) ; Hagerstown 
stony loam (6.5 per cent.) ; Cecil sandy loam (5.2 per cent.) ; 
Hagerstown sandy loam (5.0 per cent.) ; Meadow (4.5 per cent.) ; 
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Porters clay (3.6 per cent.) ; Hagerstown loam (3.4 per cent.) ; 
Hagerstown clay (2.9 per cent.) ; Conestogy clay (1.9 per cent.) ; 
Penn clay (1.8 per cent.) ; Conowingo barrens (0.8 per cent.) ; 
Conowingo clay (0.7 per cent.) ; and Penn sandy loam (0.6 per 
cent. ) . 

The immediate location of the University of Virginia is sur- 
rounded by Cecil sandy loam; the outlying regions are Cecil 
loam. The Cecil clay, a good soil for farming, is found in 
the vicinity of Crozet and Whitehall. A continuous strip of 
Conowingo clay runs through Alberene. 

The Cecil clay type varies from a brown to reddish or dark 
brown loam, averaging about 8 inches deep. The subsoil is a 
dark red clay loam, grading into a stifif, tenacious red clay, 36 
inches in depth. This soil generally has good surface drainage, 
although the more level areas could be much improved by arti- 
ficial drainage. The Cecil clay is considered the most desirable 
of the Piedmont soils for general farming. It is a heavy soil 
and best adapted to wheat, tobacco and grass. Heavy shipping 
tobacco was formerly the main crop. Except on the heavier 
phases corn is raised. Grasses and clovers produce well upon 
this soil, if they are once established. Over the whole area the 
Cecil clay is a strong soil, and with proper liandling is very pro- 
ductive. 

The soil of the Cecil loam varies greatly in color. The greater 
part of it is of a yellowish, light or dark brown, reddish-brown 
or red color. The depth of the surface soil varies from 6 to 12 
inches. There is usually some fine sand in the soil. The subsoil 
varies in color and texture. The soil and subsoil contain a large 
quantity of finely divided mica. The formation is very easily 
washed. Many of the slopes are so badly gullied that cultiva- 
tion is impracticable. Even when not gullied badly the washing 
has been great enough, under the present methods of cultivation, 
to render the land "thin." The soil is best adapted to corn. 
Crop yields vary greatly, depending upon the manner in which 
the soil is managed. Grasses and clovers do not succeed very 
well. On the slopes of the foot hills are found apples and 
peaches. 

The soil of the Edgemont stony loam consists of a gray to 
yellowish sandy loam with an average depth of 20 inches. The 
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Edgemont stony loam has a greater extent than any other of. the 
mountain soils. The soil contains an excess, of moisture. The 
areas are so steep and stony that rarely can they be cultivated, 
and then with difficulty. Fairly good crops of wheat and corn 
are raised on the areas free from stones. However, the soil is of 
so httle agricultural value that it is allowed to remain in forest, 
which consists mostly of oak and chestnut with an undergrowth 
of huckleberries. The huckleberries and chinquapins can be 
said at present to furnish about all the income from this land. 
There are no good farms. Most of the land is either owned in 
small holdings or rented by negroes, who manage to make a liv- 
ing upon it. 

The Porters sand, another mountain type, consists of a gray 
or yellowish sand, averaging 8 inches in depth. In both soil and 
subsoil a large proportion of rock fragments are present and 
upon the surface boulders are scattered. Porters sand is in gen- 
eral too steep and stony to cultivate and is practically of no ag- 
ricultural value. Consequently the land is left in forest, consist- 
ing of a heavy growth of oak and chestnut, valued to some ex- 
tent for lumber and tan bark. Small fruits do well. Straw- 
berries are some times grown between the rows of peach trees. 

The soil of the Porters black loam is a loose, mellow, dark- 
brown to jet-black }oam, averaging about 12 inches in depth. 
The subsoil is a loam of slightly heavier texture. In the soil 
and subsoil are small fragments of rock, though generally the 
surface is free enough from stones to be cultivated. This black 
land has been recognized as the most fertile of the mountain 
soils. It can be worked year after year without apparent im- 
pairment of its fertility. This soil is not adapted to wheat and 
corn, though there is a fairly large yield of oats. Irish potatoes, 
even under ordinary culture, will yield from 200 to 300 bushels 
an acre. These potatoes ai'e smooth and of good quality. The 
soil is best adapted to grazing and to that use it is now chiefly 
devoted. The forest growth is the heaviest in the Albemarle Area 
and consists of chestnut, poplar, walnut, hickory and oak. 

Hagerstown shale loam consists of a yellowish loam or clay 
loam. The depth of soil and subsoil does not generally exceed 
24 inches. The broken conditions of the underlying shale form- 
ation allows free passage of the ground water. The Hagerstown 
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shale loam is best adapted to the production of wheat and is 
largely devoted to this crop. The soil is usually too dry for 
corn. AVhen clayey enough and of sufficient depth, the soil is 
well adapted to grass. All the products grown on the ?Iagers- 
town shale loam are always of superior equality. 

Minerals. 

The most important deposits of soapstone in the United 
States, and probably in the world, are in the neighborhood of 
Alberene. There are also extensive deposits around West Es- 
mont and Esmont. This belt of soapstone furnishes a stone that 
is extensi^•ely quarried and manufactured into various articles 
of general use. 

Seven miles east of Charlottesville, near the Nelson and 
Buckingham county lines, are large deposits of slate. The qual- 
ity is good. One quarry contains beds of slate so soft and free 
from grit as to make fine quality slate pencils. Mines have been 
opened at Keswick, Esmont and Buck Island Creek. 

A copper vein is found in the foot hill country at the west 
base of Southwest Mountain, on a small branch of the North 
Fork of Rivanna River. It is mined to a depth of nearly one 
hundred and thirty feet. These mines are two and one half 
miles from the railroad. 

The single deposit of lead and zinc ores in Albemarle County 
marks the only type of its kind yet known in the South. The 
mine is owned by the Atlantic Lead & Zinc Company. 

Gold is found in the southwestern corner of the county. 

Crystalline limestone and marble are found in a number of 
localities in the county. In the early days these deposits were 
quarried and burned for agricultural use. 

The minerals magnetite and limnite occur and have been mined 
to a limited extent in the vicinity of North Garden. 

Pyrite is found about one fourth of a mile west of Proffit sta- 
tion, on the Southern railroad. Cambrianschist has been ex- 
ploited in the last several years for pyrite. The work resulted 
in a shaft having been sunk to a depth of 200 feet and the con- 
struction of a large milling plant. The total cost of all was 
$300,000. The operation has been abandoned since commercial 
bodies of pyrites were not found. 
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Timber. 

Forestry is the second industry of importance in Albemarle 
County, agriculture having the first place. The number of feet 
of merchantable timber in the county, as far as can be estimated, 
is 450 million board feet, valued at approximately $2,000,000. 
The most important trees are oak, chestnut, pine, poplar, maple, 
black locust, hickory, red cedar, black walnut and ash. The 
beech, sycamore, sassafras, persimmon, hemlock, birch, cherry 
and honey locust are trees of less importance. 

According to the 1920 census the wooded area comprises about 
225,000 acres. The acreage in timber is slightly increasing, the 
annual cut is decreasing. The estimated annual growth is 100 
board feet per acre, making a total of 22,500,000 board feet per 
year. The annual cut of all forest products is estimated at 264 
board feet per acre for the entire state, but is probably about 200 
board feet for Albemarle County, or 45,000,000 board feet per 
year for the county. The consumption of timber is thus 
45,000,000 board feet annually or approximately twice as much 
as the annual growth. At this rate, in about 19 years the forest 
resources of the county will have been entirely depleted. Is it 
not time to take intelligent steps toward the conservation of the 
forest resources ? It is very much easier to cut down the timber 
than it is to restore it. A wise conservation policy would es- 
tablish a proper balance between the production and consumption 
of this important source of wealth in the county. The State F'or- 
ester of Virginia is attempting to educate the people of the State 
regarding the proper care of our valuable forest resources. 
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III. 
ALBEMARLE INDUSTRIES 



By C. F. Whitmore. 



To the person who has not made a study of Albemarle in- 
dustries the following statistics are startling and almost unbe- 
lievable. In August 1922, a thorough survey of the industrial 
development of the county shows the total capital invested in all 
industries to be $3,484,000. There are 1,202 persons employed, 
with an annual pay roll of $1,000,428.10. The value of the annual 
product is $3,936,109.62. Setting over against this last figure 
the $4,899,819 value of all the crops grown in the county in the 
last census year (1919), we see that Albemarle industries are 
well on the way toward outranking the value of the agricultural 
products of the county. 

There is a great variety of manufacturing interests in the 
county. Woolen goods, silks, insulator pins, law books, building 
materials, feeds, and tanning extracts are some of the products 
turned out. This range of output goes to show the manufactur- 
ing possibilities of Albemarle. And to further facilitate the in- 
dustrial development of Charlottesville and its environs, the 
railroad facilities are excellent. The prospects are good for an 
extensive future industrial development in the county. The 
difficult start has been well made, and the rest of the way is rel- 
atively easy. 

AlbBmarle Creamery Company. 

The Albemarle Creamery Company was chartered in 1908 
with a capital stock of $6,600. This amount has increased until 
today it amounts to $150,000. 

The officers of the company are J. B. Andrews, President, R. 
F. Andrews, Vice-President, and H. F. Wilde, Secrelary. 

The annual product is valued at $150,000. There are seven 
persons employed in the company, with an annual pay roll of 
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$10,000. Butter and ice cream are the chief products made by 
the Albemarle Creamery Company. 

Brown Milling Company. 

The Brown Milling Company came into existence in 1904, as 
a partnership, the members being J. Y. Brown, C. W. Brownmg 
and G. M. Brown. J. Y. Brown is the present manager of the 
company. 

The capital stock at present is $36,000, and the annual product 
is valued at $169,770.37, with an .exchange of $36,000, making 
a total of $205,770.37. 

There are seventeen persons employed in the plant, with an 
annual pay roll of $21,841.31. Flour, feed .and meal are the 
chief products manufactured by the Brown Milling Company. 

Charlottesville and Albemarle; Railway Company. 

The Charlottesville and Albemarle Railway Company was 
chartered in 1903 and has a capital stock of $622,700. The of- 
ficers of the organization are J. L,. Livers, President, Henry 
Duer, Vice-President, W. R. Morton, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Kirby Snyder, Superintendent, and C. L. Carter, Manager. 

The annual product is valued at $234,000. There are 55 per- 
sons employed, with an annual pay roll of $65,000. 

The chief business of the company is to furnish electric light, 
power and railway service to the citizens of Charlottesville. The 
Company has 28,000 customers. They have a modern and co- 
lonial office building in Charlottesville, and a modern steam tur- 
bine power plant on Rivanna River. Jeiiferson Park is also 
owned and operated by the Charlottesville and Albemarle Rail- 
way Company. 

Charlottesville Woolen Mills, Incorporated. 

The Charlottesville Woolen Mills were founded in 1867 by 
H. C. Marchant as a private enterprise. However, the next year 
the business was reorganized and chartered. The capital stock 
at the time of chartering was $50,000 and this amount has in- 
creased until today it totals $300,000. D. Van Wagenen is Pres- 
ident, R. H. Wood, Vice-President, and H. A. Dinwiddle, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 
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The annual product is valued at $500,000. There are ISO per- 
sons employed at present, with an annual pay roll of $140,000. 

The Charlottesville Woolen Mills are engaged in making high 
grade military cloth for use in all the leading military schools 
in the nation, including West Point, Culver, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Virginia Military Institute and Staunton Military Acad- 
emy. Cloth is also furnished to the navy and to several large 
railroad companies. 

Charlottesville Lumber Company. 

The Charlottesville Lumber Company was organized in 1890 
by L. W. Graves with a capital stock of $105,000. In 1905 the 
business was sold to the Charlottesville Lumber Company, In- 
corporated, and in 1909 the present company took over the busi- 
ness. A\'ithin the past thirteen years, the capital stock has been 
increased by $30,000. The company is operated on a partner- 
ship basis, the following being the partners : L. W. Graves, J. E. 
Harrison, J. S. Graves, W. R. Barksdale, and W. A. Barksdale. 

The annual product is valued at $500,000. There are 150 per- 
sons employed with the company, both in the plant at Charlottes- 
ville and in contract work. The amount of the annual pay roll 
is $67,800. 

Building material, mill work, and general contracting are the 
chief lines engaged in by the Charlottesville Lumber Company. 
Some of the most important buildings erected by the Charlottes- 
ville Lumber Company are the University biological laboratory. 
University faculty apartments, several fraternity houses, the 
motor truck school at the University during the World War, the 
Blue Ridge Sanatorium and the Charlottesville Library. 

Charlottesville Ice Company, Incorporated. 

The Charlottesville Ice Company, Incorporated, was chartered 
in 1901 with a capital stock of $25,000. The first officers of the 
organization were Archer W. Duke, President, and J. F. Elliot, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Elliot was also the founder of the 
plant. 

The capital stock today is $65,000. New officers were recently 
elected as follows : J. M. Rothwell, President, R. A. Watson, 
Vice-President, and I. B. Harvey, Secretary. 
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The annual product is valued at $200,000. There are 40 per- 
sons employed with an annual pay roll of $41,024. 

Ice cream, ice, dairy and abattoir products are the chief hnes 
engaged in by the Charlottesville Ice Company, Incorporated. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Works. 

The Coca-Cola Bottling Works were chartered in 1919 and have 
a capital stock of $100,000. The officers of the organization are 
W. L,. Sams, President, J. E. Cross, Vice-President, and H. M. 
Sutton, Manager. 

The value of the annual product is estimated at $84,000. There 
are seven persons employed at the plafit with an annual pay roll 
of $38,160. 

Coca-cola and soda water are the chief products of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works. 

Dery Silk Mills. 

The Dery Silk Mills were organized in 1893 and today have 
grown until there is a chain of about thirty mills located largely 
in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Virginia. 

The local plant was chartered in 1919 with a capital stock of 
$150,000 and no increase has ever been made in this amount. 

H. L. Fenderson is manager of the firm at the present time. 
The firm employs sixty-five persons with an annual pay roll 
amounting to $40,000. The value of the annual product is 
estimated at $50,000. 

Genuine broad silks and tapestries form the chief products 
manufactured by the Dery Silk Mills. 

Electric Fuseguard Company. 

The Electric Fuseguard Company was chartered in 1914 with 
a capital stock of $50,000. W. D. Ligon is President and J. M. 
Waldron, Secretary. 

The value of the annual product is estimated at $50,000. The 
number of employees varies from 25 to 75. Electrical equip- 
ment, fuses and cut outs are the chief lines engaged in by the 
Electric Fuseguard Company. 

Eston Updike Brickyard. 
The Eston Updike Brickyard came into existence in 1909, 
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with a capital stock of $55,000. This amount has increased until 
today it totals $300,000. Eston Updike is the owner and man- 
ager of the plant. 

The annual product is valued at $12,000. There are sixteen 
persons employed with an annual pay roll of $5,850. 

Brick manufacturing is the chief business engaged in by the 
Eston Updike Brickyard. 

Graves Monumental Company. 

The Graves Monumental Company was chartered in 1913 with 
a capital stock of $8,000. J. I. Graves is President, and H. B. 
Graves, Manager. 

The annual product is valued at $20,000. There are two per- 
sons employed in the plant. Tomb stones and monuments are 
the chief lines engaged in by the Graves Monumental Company. 

King Lumber Company. 

The King Lumber Company was chartered in 1899 and has a 
capital stock of $100,000. The officers of the organization are 
W. W. King, President, H. H. King, Vice-President, H. P. 
Campbell, Secretary, and C. C. King, Treasurer. 

At present there are three hundred persons employed in the 
local plants, and in outside contract work, with an annual pay roll 
of $400,000. The value of the annual product is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

The King Lumber Company manufactures lumber goods. 
They are doing contract work both in this State and elsewhere. 
The $300,000 gymnasium at the University of Virginia is one of 
their larger contracts. 

Locust Pin Factory. 

The Locust Pin Factory was organized several years prior to 
1914, but was not chartered until that year. The factory is owned 
by L. H. Wiebel, and furnishes employment for fifteen persons. 

The main plant is situated at Hagerstown, Maryland. Manu- 
facturing of insulator pins is the chief type of work engaged in 
by the Locust Pin Factory. 

LovEgrove Milling and Feed Company, Incorporated. 
The Lovegrove Milling and Feed Company, Incorporated, 
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was chartered in 1908. The amount of capital stock at the time 
of chartering was $10,000 and this has since been increased to 
$11,700. The officers of the organization are J. W. Lovegrove, 
President, F. E. Powers, Vice-President, G. T. Huff, Manager, 
and Hugh Burris, Secretary. 

The annual product is valued at $100,000. There are seven 
persons employed with an annual pay roll of $8,500. 

The Lovegrove Milling and Feed Company deals in the va- 
rious kinds of feeds. 

M'icHiE Publishing Company. 

The Michie Publishing Company was chartered in 1899 with a 
capital stock of $45,000. Since that time, the stock has been 
increased until today it amounts to $300,000. The officers of 
the organization are T. J. Michie, President, A. R. Michie, Sec- 
retary, George R. B. Michie, Manager and Treasurer. There 
are approximately eighty persons employed with the company. . 

The Michie Publishing Company is considered the third largest 
law publishing house in the United States. Its main specialty 
for some years past has been Encyclopedic Digests of State Re- 
ports (Alabama, Arkansas, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia). They publish 
such text books as, Dabney on Liquor Prohibition. Michie on 
Banks and Banking, and Remington on Bankruptcy. 

The Michie Company also publishes "The Virginia Law Reg- 
ister," a monthly magazine with a large circulation among the 
Virginia bar. 

MoNTicELLo Dairy, Incorporated. 

The Monticello Dairy, Incorporated, was chartered in October 
1919 with a capital stock of $10,000. A. F. Howard is Presi- 
dent and Manager of the business. The annual product is val- 
ued at $150,000. There are eighteen persons employed with an 
annual pay roll of $17,000. i 

Milk, ice cream and butter are the chief lines engaged in by 
the Monticello Dairy. The business of the plant has more than 
doubled in the three years of its existence. Additional floor 
space is being added at present. The plant is valued at $15,000. 

There has been an increase in the amount of butter made from 
1,700 pounds a year ago to 15,000 pounds at the present time. 
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PilPSi-CoLA Bottling Works. 

The Pepsi-Cola Bottling Works were chartered in January 
1921 with S. A. Jessup as President, and R. F. Howard, Secre- 
tary. The capital stoci< at the time of organization was $70,000, 
and no additional increase has been made in this amomit. 

Pepsi-Cola is the chief product manufactured by this company, 
the annual value of the product being estimated at $87,875.35. 
At the present time there are eighteen persons employed with 
the Pepsi-Cola wtih an annual pay roll of $17,613. 

RoTHwELL Apple Storage Company, Incorporated. 
The Rothwell Apple Storage Company, Incorporated, was 
chartered in 1916 and has a capital stock of $100,000. J. M. 
Rothwell is President and Treasurer of the firm and I. B. Harvey, 
Secretary. There are forty persons employed with an annual 
pay roll of $3,000. The chief business of the plant is apple 
storage. 

SurbEr-Arundalij Company, Incorporated. 

The Surber-Arundale Company, Incorporated, was organized 
and chartereid in July 1920 with a capital stock of $18,000. 
Since that time it has steadily grown with new stock holders 
added until today it can boast of a capital stock of $125,000. 
The equipment of the establishment is not surpassed by any sim- 
ilar firms in Central Virginia. 

The same officers hold their respective places as when the 
organization was chartered in 1920. W. H. Surber is President, 
Samuel Arundale, Vice-President, and Mrs. F. J. Fishburne, 
Secretary. 

The annual product is valued at $100,000 and the annual pay 
roll amounts to $24,000. At present there are twenty-five per- 
sons employed in the firm. 

The publication of law books, commercial and school printmg, 
and wholesale and retail stationery goods are the chief lines en- 
gaged in by the Surber-Arundale Company. 

Wheat Sheet Metal Works. 

The Wheat Sheet Metal Works were chartered in 1910 with 
a capital stock of $1,000. Today the capital stock amounts to 
$6,000. C. C. Wheat is the President and Manager of the plant. 
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The annual product is valued at $23,463.90. There are about 
ten persons employed with an annual pay roll of $6,640.10. 

General sheet metal work, such sky light 3, cornice, and roofing 
are the chief lines engaged in by the Wheat Sheet M aal Works. 

Walker Iron Works. 

The Walker Iron Works were established in January 1922, 
and have a capital stock of $5,000. Charles M. Walker is the 
owner and manager of the plant. 

The annual product is valued at $40,000. There are seven 
persons employed with an annual pay roll of $10,000. 

Gray iron castings and repair work are the lines engaged m 
by the Walker Iron Works. 

Yancey Ice Company. 

The Yancey Ice Company was chartered in 1913 having a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000. A. S. Yancey is President, A. S. Yancey, 
Jr., Secretary, and P S. Yancey, Treasurer and Manager. 

The annual product is valued at $25,000. There are twenty 
persons employed with an annual pay roll of $7,000. 

Manufacturing of ice is the chief business of the Yancey Ice 
Company. 

H. E. Young and Company, Incorporated. 

H. E. Young and Company, Incorporated, was chartered in 
1916 with a capital stock of $300,000. It has steadily increased 
until now the capital stock amounts to $900,000. 

The officers of the organization are H. E. Young, President, 
J. E. Stephens, Vice-President, J. S. Young, Treasurer, W. C. 
Plafifner, Secretary and A. B. Kennedy, Manager. 

The annual product is valued at $400,000. There are between 
sixty and seventy-five persons employed by the company with 
an annual pay roll of approximately $60,000. Tanning extracts 
are the chief products manufactured by the H. E. Young and 
Company. 

T. S. Herbert, CrozEt, Virginia. 

This business was built by the Carter Company several years 
ago but was taken over by T. S. Herbert in March 1922. The 
plant is valued at $250,000. 




Stonewai,!, Jackson Monument 
The gift of Mr. Paul Goodloe Mclntire to the City of Charlottesville 




>. George Rogers Clark Monument 

The gift of Mr. Paul Goodloe Mclntire to the City of Charlottesville 
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There are fifteen persons employed with an annual pay roll 
of $12,000. The amount of business transacted is estimated at 
$40,000. 

The extent of apple storage space is 44,000 barrels. This 
concern furnishes ice and power to the town of Crozet, forty 
tons of ice a day being manufactured. T. S. Herbert has in his 
plant one 50 ton and one 30 ton refrigerating machine. 

Summary op All Industries in ALBiiMARLi?, County. 



Capital 
Industry Invested 

Albemarle Creamery Co $150,000 

Brown Milling Company 36,000 

Charlottesville and Albemarle 

Railway Co 622,700 

Charlottesville ^^'oolen !Mills, 

Incorporated 300,000 

Charlottesville Lumber Co 30,000 

Charlottesville Ice Co 65,000 

Coca-Cola Bottling Works 100,000 

Dery Silk Mills 150,000 

Electric Fuseguard Co 50,000 

Eston Updike Brickyard 300,000 

Graves Monumental Co 8,000 

King Lumber Company 100,000 

Locust Pin Factory 

Lovegrove Milling & Feed 

Company, Inc 11,700 

Michie Publishing Co 300,000 

Monticello Dairy, Inc 10,000 

Pepsi-Cola Bottling Works.... 70,000 

Rothwell Apple Storage Co... 100,000 

Surber-Arundale Co., Inc 125,000 

Walker Iron Works 5,000 

Wheat Sheet Metal Works 6,000 

Yancey Ice Company 20,000 

H. E. Young & Co., Inc 900 000 

T. S. Herbert, Crozet, Va .... 25,000 

Total $3,484,400 



Number 

Annual of Persons Annual 

Product Employed Pay Roll 

$150,000.00 7 $10,000 

169,770.37 17 21,841 
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IV. 
FACTS ABOUT THE FOLKS 



By MabUi, Nussman. 



This chapter is an attempt to weigh the most important facts 
available concerning the folks themselves, constituting the popu- 
lation of Albemarle County. The new census report on popula- 
tion has just been published and this enables us to give data that 
are practically as they exist at the present time. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the table at the end 
of this chapter where the statistics on which this discussion is 
based are to be found in compact form for ready reference. 

Civil Divisions. 

The county is divided into six districts : White Hall, Samuel 
Miller, Ivy, Charlottesville, Rivanna and Scottsville. Charlottes- 
ville, the county seat, was incorporated as a city in 1888. The 
city, it should be understood, is distinct from Charlottesville dis- 
trict and while it is located within the county, does not, politically, 
form a part of the county. Its population in 1920 was 10,688 
while that of the county was 26,005. From these figures we may 
see what a large percentage of the population within the bounds 
of Albemarle County is in Charlottesville. 

Population. 

The great majority of the people of Albemarle County are of 
English descent, with an occasional strain of Scotch and French. 
A very small percentage of the population are foreign born and 
a small percentage are of foreign or mixed parentage. Hence 
with the exception of the negroes, the people of Albemarle 
County are of almost pure American stock. 

In IS'^O the total population was 25,800. It increased slowly 
and steadily up to the year 1890 with a i>opulation of 32,618 in 
1880. It decreased to 32,379 in 1890 and from that time it has 
increased to 36,693 in 1920. Most of this increase has been in 
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the vicinity of Charlottesville. The fact that Albemarle ranks 
12th in its total population and has increased considerably from 
1850 to 1920 are signs of the good showing it makes among the 
counties of Virginia. 

Density op Population. 

There are 49.8 inhabitants per square mile in Albemarle 
County. In this respect, the county ranks 29th among the coun- 
ties in the State. However, this is somewhat below the average 
for the entire State, 57.4 inhabitants per square mile. Highland 
County is the most sparsely settled, having 11.7 people per 
square mile. 

If we eliminate the City of Charlottesville from our consider- 
ation, we find that in the density of population for the rural 
sections of the county, Albemarle ranks 64th, with 34.6 people 
per square mile. This fact indicates very clearly that there is 
much room for further agricultural development in Albemarle 
County. 

Rural and Urban. 

The United States Census defines urban population as that re- 
siding in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 in- 
habitants or more, and rural population as that residing outside 
of such incorporated places. Charlottesville is thus the only 
urban centre within Albemarle County. 

The population of the City of Charlottesville was 10,688 in 
1920. This is an increase of 3,923 or 58 per cent, over the pop- 
ulation of 6,765 in 1910. The figure for 1900 was 6,449 inhab- 
itants. 

The rural population of the county numbers 26,005, and con- 
stitutes approximately 61 per cent, of the people in the combined 
city and rural areas. Instead of increasing, the rural population 
seems to have diminished since 1910. In that year, there were 
29,871 country dwellers; in 1920, the figure was almost four 
thousand less. Considering the extent of the idle lands in the 
county, this cannot be considered a desirable tendency. Besides, 
we must recall that it is most frequently the best of the country 
population that leaves it for the city. A continual depletion of 
the trained leadership of the country district will lead inevitably 
to rural deterioration. 
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Color and Nativity. 

In 1920, there were in Albemarle County and Charlottesville 
City combined 25,874 native whites, and 10,516 negroes. The 
colored population thus constituted 28.7 per cent, of the total 
population. For Albemarle County proper there were 18,239. 
native whites, and 7,569 negroes. The population of Charlottes- 
ville City consists of 7,635 native whites, 197 foreign-born 
whites, and 2,947 negroes. The negroes thus constitute 29.1 
per cent, of the population of Albemarle County and 27.6 per 
cent, of Charlottesville City. 

It is interesting and gratifying in the results to compare the 
situation in 1920 with that prevailing in 1850. At that time 
there were 13,425 negroes and 11,875 whites in the county — a 
majority of 1,550 negroes. From 54 per cent, in colored popula- 
tion in 1850 to 28.7 per cent, in 1920 indicates a trend which 
undoubtedly has been favorable to the progress of the county 
and city alike. 

Illiteracy. 

The census classification of illiterates includes only those ten 
years of age and above who cannot write their names in any 
language. These unfortunate people are thus "sheer illiterates." 
There is no way- of getting at the distribution of the much larger 
number of "near illiterates." In this day of enlightenment, it is 
theoretically difficult to conceive of a person unacquainted with 
the barest rudiments of an edcuation. Yet such people exist 
right here in Albemarle County, and are a matter of every day 
occurrence with bankers and merchants, the character of whose 
business transactions brings to the surface this great deficiency 
in the lives of our citizens. 

Albemarle County and Charlottesville City combined, with 8.2 
per cent, of their total population illiterates, rank 21st among 
the counties in the State. This is better than the 11.2 per cent, 
average for the State of Virginia. Fairfax County ranks first 
with 4.3 per cent, total illiteracy, while Buchanan ranks last with 
27.5 per cent, of its population unable to write their names. 
Louisiana, with 21.9 per cent, illiteracy, has the worst illiteracy 
record of any state in the nation. 

The combined figure for the native white illiterates of the 
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county and city is 3.8 per cent. In this regard, the rank is 32nd. 
The percentage for the State of Virginia is 5.9. Albemarle 
ranl<s 16th in the percentage of negro illiterates, approximately 
19 out of every 100 negroes are unable to write their names. 
The figure for the State is 23.5 per cent. 

The efficiency of representative government is in considera- 
ble measure dependent upon the education of the voting popula- 
tion. In Albemarle County as a whole, 11.3 per cent, of its en- 
tire male population, 21 years of age and over, are illiterate. 
This means that the}- must have someone to make out their bal- 
lots for them. In this item, Albemarle ranks 22nd among the 
counties in the State. 

In the matter of illiterate women voters, the situation is slightly 
better. There are 9.3 illiterate voters per 100 women, white and 
colored, 21 years of age and over. The rank is 20th in this par- 
ticular. It would seem from these figures that the women on 
the whole are better prepared than are the men to exercise the 
right of suffrage. 

In any county where 8.2 per cent, of its total population ten 
years of age and over, 3.8 per cent, of its native white population 
of the same age periods, 18.9 per cent, of its negro population of 
similar years, 11.3 per cent, of all males 21 years of age and 
over, and 9.3 of its women of voting age are sheer illiterates, 
there is a problem worthy of consideration — such ignorance is a 
retarding factor in a progressive county, and possesses potential- 
ities that constitute elements of danger. 

Birth and Death Rate. 

In 1920, according to the report of the State Board of Health, 
there were 12.62 deaths per 1,000 of the white population in 
Albemarle County. The county ranks 80th in this regard. The 
average for the State of Virginia in 1920 was 11.47 deaths per 
1,000 population. 

The rate of negro deaths is somewhat more. There were 14.18 
deaths per 1,000 of the negro population in Albemarle County in 
1920. The average for the State is 17.51 per 1,000 colored peo- 
ple. The negro population of Albemarle are thus considerably 
above the general level of the State in health conditions. 

To offset the white death rate there were 27.82 births per 
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1,000 of white population. This means that for every 12 white 
people who died in 1920 in Albemarle County there were 28 born. 
The rank in birth rate is 39th among the counties of the State. 
The average for Virginia was 28.01 births per 1,000 white pop- 
ulation — a figure but slightly above that for Albemarle. 

In the birth rate for negroes, this county ranks 64th with 
27.65 births per 1,000 negroes. The State rate is 29.95 births 
per 1,000 colored people. 

Albemarle should be ashamed of her high death rate and 
proud of her comparatively high birth rate. Situated in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, the county has naturally an unusually 
healthful climate. There has been developed in the city and 
county, through the activities of the health unit in Charlottes- 
ville, lively interest in sanitary measures for safeguarding the 
health of the people. The heartiest support and co-operation 
of every citizen in the county should be accorded the program 
of this organization. 

Marriages. 

There were 20.52 marriages per 1,000 white population in 
Albemarle County in 1920. In this particular, the rank is 16th. 
This is a very good average, and is higher than the State average 
of 18.93 marriages per 1,000 white people. 

In negro marriages, Albemarle ranks 26th, with 23.36 per 
1,000 negroes. This average is lower than that of the State, 
which is 27.5 per 1,000 colored people. 

Divorces. 

In the matter of divorces, Albemarle ranks 69th, with an av- 
erage of 1.73 per 1,000 white inhabitants. This is not a par- 
ticularly good showing among 100 counties of Virginia, but it 
is betie.- than the State average of 2.33. Six counties have no 
divorces in 1920. 

In the number of negro divorces per 1,000 negro population, 
Albemarle ranks 39th with 1.61. Sixteen counties had no negro 
divorces in 1920. Arlington County shows 40.37 divorces per 
1,000 of colored population. The average for the State is 3.28. 

Church Membership. 
According to the United States Census of Religious Bodies 
(1916) there are 11,793 church members in rural Albemarle 
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County. These are distributed among the various denomina- 
tions as follows : Baptists, 7,237 ; Methodists, 2,735 ; Episcopa- 
lians, 750 ; Presbyterians, 482 ; Mormons, 249 ; Disciples of 
Christ, 157; United Brethren in Christ, 50; Roman Catholics, 
21 ; and all other bodies, 22. 

The corresponding figures for the city of Charlottesville are: 
total church membership in all denominations, 6,925 ; Baptists, 
3,602; Methodists, 1,719; Presbyterians, 614; Episcopalians, 442; 
Disciples of Christ, 300; Roman Catholics, 157; Jewish congre- 
gations, 25 ; and all other bodies, 66. 

The distribution for the county and city combined is as fol- 
lows : total church members, 18,718; Baptists, 10,839; Metho- 
dists, 4,454; Episcopalians, 1,192; Presbyterians, 1,096; Disciples 
of Christ, 457; Mormons, 249; Roman Catholics, 177; United 
Brethren in Christ, 50 ; Jewish congregations, 25 ; and all other 
bodies, 88 members. 

Albemarle ties with Southampton for 25th place in the per- 
centage of its population ten years of age and above that are 
church members. Approximately 74 out of every 100 citizens 
ten years of age and above in Charlottesville and the rural por- 
tion of Albemarle County are members of some church. This 
is a creditable showing, and decidedly above the 61.1 per cent, 
average for the State as a whole. 

Yet the fact that approximately one out of every four of re- 
sponsible age in the county is without the church is a situation 
which provides a challenge to the churches of the county. A 
civilization that is 74 per cent, religious is a good one to live in; 
but one that is 100 per cent, would be a far better citizenship. 

Facts and Figures About Albemarle County People. 

These data include the population of Charlottesville as an in- 
tegral part of Albemarle County people. The figures are for 
the year 1920, except where otherwise indicated. The ratings 
are compiled from the U. S. Census of 1920, the Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies for 1916, and the Report of the Virginia State 
Board of Health. The figures at the left indicate the rank of 
Albemarle County among the counties in the State. 

6th in size in Virginia; square miles 751 

Pittsylvania ranks first with 1,015 square miles; Arlington ranks 
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last with 31 square miles area. Total area for the State of Vir- 
ginia, 40,262 square miles. 

12th in total population 36,693 

Norfolk ranks first with 227,522; Craig ranks last with 4,100. 
Population of the State of Virginia, 2,309,187. 

29th in density of total population per square mile 49.8 

Arlington ranks first with density of 1,100; Highland ranks last 
with densit.v of 11.7. Density for the State of Virginia, 57.4 in- 
habitants per square mile. 

64th in density of rural population per square mile 34.6 

Arlington ranks first with density of 517.4; Highland ranks last 
with density of 11.7. Total density for the State of Virginia, 40.6. 

44th in percentage of population that is negro 28.7 

Buchanan ranks first with no negroes ; Carroll ranks second with 
1 per cent, of the population negro; Charles City ranks last with 
75.2 per cent, negro. Total per cent, of negro population for the 
State of Virginia, 29.9. 

The negro population of Albemarle County, not inclusive of 
Charlottesville, decreased 44.3 per cent, from 1850 to 1920, with 
a negro population in 1850 of 13,925, and 7,569 in 1920. 

The white population has increased from a population of 11,875 
in 1850 to 20,198 in 1920. 

25th in percentage of jxipulation ten years of age and over 

that are church members 73.7 

Albemarle County ties with Southampton County for the 25th po- 
sition ; King and Queen, Powhatan, and Prince George counties 
tie for first place; Dickenson ranks last with only 8.4 of its pop- 
ulation ten years of age and above belonging to any church. The 
average for the State is 61.1 per cent. 

21st in percentage of total illiteracy 8.2 

Fairfax ranks first with 4.3, and Buchanan ranks last with 27.5 
per cent. Total per cent, of illiterates in the State of Virginia 
11.2. 

32nd in percentage of native white illiterates ten years of age 

and over 3 <; 

Warwick ranks first with 4 per cent.; Buchanan ranks last with 
27.5 per cent. Total per cent, for the State of Virginia, 5.9. 
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16th in percentage of negro illiterates ten years of age and 

over 18.9 

Buchanan and Craig rank first with no illiterate negroes ; Greensville 
ranks last with 37.6 per cent. Total for the State of Virginia, 
23. S per cent. 

22nd in percentage of all males 21 years of age and over that 

are illiterate , 11.3 

Arlington ranks first with 4.9 per cent.; Brunswick ranks last with 
30.3 per cent. Total for the State of Virginia, 14.1 per cent. 

20th in percentage of females 21 years of age and over that 

are illiterate 9.3 

Fairfax ranks first with 4.4 per cent. ; Buchanan ranks last with 
37.9 per cent. Total for the State of Virginia, 12.7 per cent. 

80th in death rate of whites per 1,000 population 12.6 

Patrick ranks first with a rate of 6.86 ; James City ranks last with 
a rate of 34.52. Total for the State of Virginia, 11.47 deaths 
per 1,000 population. 

36th in death rate of negroes per 1,000 population 14.2 

Dickenson ranks first with 3.37 ; Norfolk ranks last with 33.97. 
For the State of Virginia, 17.51 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

39th in birth rate for whites per 1,000 population 27.8 

Wise ranks first with 42.36 ; Mathews ranks last with 15.61. Birth 
rate for the State of Virginia, 28.01. 

64th in birth rate for negroes per 1,000 population 27.7 

Brunswick ranks first with 41.; Scott ranks last with 4.95. Birth 
rate for the State of Virginia, 29.95 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

16th in white marriages per 1,000 population 20.5 

Arlington ranks first with 65.6; New Kent ranks last with 6.4. 
Total for the State of Virginia, 18.9 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

26th in negro marriages per 1,000 population 25.4 

Wise ranks first with 82. ; Floyd ranks last with none. Fairfax 
next to last with 7. Total for the State of Virginia, 27.3 mar- 
riages per 1,000 population. 

69th in number of white divorces per 1,000 population 1.73 

Cumberland, Essex, Goochland, Greensville, New Kent, and Rap- 
pahannock rank first with none; Lunenburg ranks second with 
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0.2S ; Arlington ranks last with 30. Total for the State of Vir- 
ginia 2.33 divorces per 1,000 inhabitants. 

36th in number of negro divorces per 1,000 population 1.6 

Sixteen counties have no divorces ; Halifax ranks seventeenth 
with 0.20; Arlington ranks last with 40.4. Total for the State 
of Virginia, 3.28 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

79th in the number of homicides (white) in 1920 2 

Fifty-eight counties have no homicides ; Norfolk ranks last with 
21. Total for the State of Virginia, 122. 

1st in the number of homicides (negro) in 1920 

Sixty other counties have none. Norfolk ranks last with 38. To- 
tal for the State of Virginia, 138. 
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V. 

WEALTH AND TAXATION 

By Elizabeth FahrnEy. 



Total Taxable Property. 

The assessed value of all taxable property in Albemarle County 
and Charlottesville is $30,138,699, according to the annual re- 
port of the State Auditor of Public Accounts for the fiscal year 
ending September 30th, 1921. Only eight other counties, in- 
cluding their respective cities, have a greater assessed value of 
taxable property. Henrico County heads the list with $289,034,- 
667.64; Greene County comes last with $1,743,042.50. The to- 
tal for the State is $1,793,058,683.08. 

Thus, the per capita wealth, in Albemarle, on the basis of the 
assessed value, is $824.09. In this rating Albemarle County ranks 
fifteenth; Henrico County is first with $1,563.34; and Grayson 
County has the smallest per capita wealth with only $177.04. 
The per capita wealth for the State is $776.53. 

According to the United States Census report on the financial 
statistics of states, in Virginia, the assessed value of all taxable 
property is approximately 42 per cent, of the real value. Con- 
sequently on the basis of the real value, the per capita wealth of 
Albemarle County is $1,962.11. The taxable wealth of Albe- 
marle County comprises 1.68 per cent, of the total taxable wealth 
of the State. 

The total value of real estate in this County is $13,655,560. 
In this respect, Albemarle County ranks eleventh; Norfolk 
County is first, with $178,199,745; and Buchanan County last, 
with $45,580. The total value of real estate in Virginia, owned 
by white and colored persons, is $942,566,224. 

With respect to the value of all personal property, Albemarle 
County ranks eighth, with $12,250,010. Henrico County ranks 
first, with $89,123,635; Bland County is last, with $511,619. 
The assessed value of all personal property in Virginia is 
$541,860,491. 
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This County stands high in the value of books and pictures, 
the rank being fifth, with an assessed value of $58,005. Henrico 
County is first in this respect, with books and pictures valued at 
$130,742; King and Queen County is last, with only $130. The 
figure for the State is $1,218,459. 

Agricultural Wealth. 

Albemarle County ranks sixth in the State, with $28,189,780 
as the total value of all farm property, reported in the last United 
States Census. Augusta County is the richest county in this re- 
spect, having $49,036,772 worth of farm property; Arlington 
comes last, with $1,283,800 as the total farm wealth. The figure 
for the State is $1,196,555,772. 

The farm property values in Albemarle County are distributed 
as follows: Land in farms $15,632,226; farm buildings, $9,224,- 
040; implements and machinery, $1,144,072; and live stock on 
farms, $2,189,442. The average value of all property per farm is 
$8,907. 

In per capita country wealth, the county ranks twelfth, each 
rural inhabitant averaging 1,084. Highland County ranks hrst 
in this regard, with per capita resources of $2,084.50; Arlington 
comes last, with $80.04. The per capita country wealth of the 
State of Virginia is $731.74. 

In the value of all the crops in Albemarle County in 1919, the 
aggregate was $4,899,819. Only thirteen other counties have a 
greater crop value. Accomac leads, with $17,702,402; and 
Arlington has the smallest, with $81,516. The total crop .value 
for the State is $292,824,260. 

The per capita crop value, based exclusively on the rural 
population, is $188.41. Albemarle County ranks thirty-second 
in this item. Accomac comes first, with $508.72 and Arlington 
is last with only $5.08 as the per capita crop value. The figure 
for the State is $179. 

School Finances. 

In order that the school system of the various counties and 
cities of the State may be placed upon an equally fair basis for 
comparison, the office of the State Superintendent of Education 
has made out a financial index for each of these special political 
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units. The primary object of such an arrangement is to assist 
the development of the County schools; for that is the most im- 
mediate concern. It is thought that this can be better done by 
gauging the whole State by common requirements, rather than 
by fixing at this time separate measures which would be more ap- 
propriate to urban conditions. 

The financial factors or measures are : Annual salary, $1,100.00; 
local funds for salaries, 50 per cent. ; cost per school room, in- 
cluding every item, $1,500.00; cost of instruction per pupil, 
$25.00; total cost per pupil $33.33. The average of the financial 
factors gives the financial index of the division or the per cent, 
of an amount adequate for the operation of efficient schools. 

The financial index of the Albemarle County school system 
for the year 1920-1921 is 57.59. This means that Albemarle 
County is financially 42.41 points below the standard set in fi- 
nancial support for the adequate operation of efficient schools. 
In this regard, Albemarle ranl<s 59th among the counties of the 
State. Arlington County ranks first with a financial index of 
97.19; and Floyd County ranks last with 25.62 as the financial 
index. The financial index for the State is 61.34. 

There are twenty independent cities in the State. Charlottes- 
ville ranks 14th with a financial index of only 87.48, when the 
figure for all of the independent cities of the State is 104.51. 
Winchester heads the list, with 148.61, and Radford City is last, 
with only 67.83 as its financial index. 

The total value of all school property in 1920-1921 was 
$432,300 for Albemarle County and $166,000 for Charlottesville, 
which makes a total of $595,300 in the county. During this 
year, there was spent for school purposes the amount of 
$187,159.16 in Albemarle County and $78,218.17 in Charlottes- 
ville, making a total of $265,377.33 for the county. 

Banks. 

There are seven banks in Albemarle County. Four of these 
are located in Charlottesville; and one is in each of the towns of 
Scottsville, Crozet, and Esmont. In other woi-ds, there is one 
bank for every 5,242 inhabitants. 

The capital stock in total on December 31, 1921 amounts to 
$1,070,000. The total resources are $10,242,560.53. Loans and 
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discounts aggregate $6,911,014.69 and surplus and undivided 
profits figure at $583,374.30. 

The per capita banking resources are approximately $279 for 
each person in the county. 

Condensed Statement oe Banks in AlbEmarlE County 
AS OE December 31, 1921. g^^^^^^ 

Capital Loans and Totai, and Undi- 

Bank Stock Discounts Resources vided Profits 
Charlottesville National 

Bank $400,000 $1,974,701.18 $3,345,531.77 $181,672.93 

Peoples National Bank 370,000 3,800,207.35 5,166,449.23 286,037.38 
Farmers and Merchants 

National Bank 100,000 324,231.67 596,390.19 14,849.11 

Commerce Nat. Bank 100,000 165,323.40 205,907.26 9,527.50 

The Bank of Crozet.... 50,000 258,873.99 304,472.05 16,210.14 

Esmont National Bank 25,000 49,228.86 149,377.26 10,863.24 

Scottsville Nat. Bank.... 25,000 338,448.24 474,432.77 64,214.00 



Total $1,070,000 $6,911,014.69 $10,242,560.53 $583,374.30 

Automobiles. 

The value of automobiles for Albemarle County, as assessed 
on the personal property tax books for the year 1921, is $598,- 
875. In this respect the rank is 10th among the different coun- 
ties. The largest value is $4,405,981 in Norfolk County. It is 
interesting to note that Buchanan County has an assessed value 
of autos of $105. The number of licenses' issued in Albemarle 
County up to July 25th, 1922 was 1,833 touring cars and 363 
trucks, and a total of 2,196 cars, or one car for every 16.7 per- 
sons in the county. 

Inheritance Taxes, Pensions and Licenses. 

In 1921, Albemarle County paid into the treasury foV inheri- 
tance taxes $874.08. In this respect the county ranks 32nd. 
The greatest amount of inheritance taxes, $122,426.68, was paid 
in Henrico County. Thirty-five of the counties did not pay any 
inheritance taxes at all. The total amount for the State was 
$409,513.06. 

For the fiscal year ending September 30th, 1921, Albemarle 
paid $19,882.50 for pensions to soldiers and marines and their 
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widows, and for funeral expenses. Henrico County again paid 
the greatest amount, $40,040; Warwick County paid least, 
$387.50. The total amount paid by the entire State was 
$823,017.50. 

The amount of license taxes assessed from July 1, 1920 to 
July 1, 1921 in Albemarle County was $35,485.93. In this item, 
Albemarle ranks eighth; and again, Henrico County ranks first, 
with $353,332.97; Bedford County is last, with $1,410.22. The 
total amount for the State is $2,032,748.86. 

Farm Mortgages. 

In Albemarle County 440, or 13.9 per cent.. of the farms have 
a mortgage debt. In this respect, Albemarle ranks 50th. Mid- 
dlesex County comes first, with 25.1 per cent.; and Buchanan is 
last, with 3.7 per cent, of its farms having a mortgage debt. 
The percentage of mortgaged farms in the State is 13.05. 

The total mortgage debt in Albemarle County is $1,151,709. 
This is 28.3 per cent, of the total value of all the farms under 
mortgage. The average rate of interest paid on this money is 
5.9 per cent. 

Taxation. 

As regards the subject of taxation Albemarle County affords 
no problems which may be said to be peculiar to itself. It is a 
typical rural County in a State which is also largely rural. Hence, 
as a unit of the State tax system, it is fairly representative of the 
collective rural area of the State. 

Including Charlottesville, the total amount of taxes assessed 
for State purposes in the County increased from $61,227 in 
1915 to $129,228 in 1920, or approximately 110 per cent. This 
includes the taxes on real estate and tangible personal property 
for schools, roads and tuberculosis ; and capitation, intangible per- 
sonal property and income taxes. For the State as a whole, the 
increase on these taxes during the same period was 178 per cent. 
At the present time the total County and District tax rate on real 
estate and tangible personal property varies between $2.05 on the 
$100 of assessed value in the Charlottesville, Rivanna and White 
Hall Districts and $2.35 in the Ivy District. 

For the County and Charlottesville the quinquennial real es- 
tate assessment in 1915 was $11,744,730, while in 1920 it was 
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$13,570,040. Although this represents an increase of about 15 
per cent., the increase was made wholly by the City of Charlottes- 
ville, the assessment for the County showing a loss of nearly 
$1,000,000. If the increase of 15 per cent, applied to all of the 
county, it would by no means be sufficient to equalize the increase 
in the market value of real estate which took place during the 
five year period. For the entire State, real estate assessments 
increased in 1920 over those of 1915 by 46 per cent. The assess- 
ments on tangible personal property for the County and City 
were greater by 60 per cent, in 1920 than in 19li. 

Judging from the County and District tax rates prevailing in 
the County, it might be inferred that the taxes paid by the 
owners of real estate and tangible property are comparatively 
high. In reality, however, the effect of the rates is more than 
offset by the low assessments which prevail. The Report of the 
Joint Committee on Tax Revision, in 1914, found the ratio of 
real estate assessments to selling prices to average for the coun- 
ties of Virginia only 33.5 per cent. The ratio in Albemarle 
County was only 30 per cent. For all of the cities, the average 
was 53.1 per cent., while that of Charlottesville was only 49.2 
per cent. These percentages were obtained by a comparison of 
assessments with all recorded sales of real estate for the preced- 
ing year. 

What has been the result since the revision of the State tax 
system in 1915? It would seem that the divergence between the 
assessment and selling value of real estate is as great as before. 
Prior to the quinquennial assessment of 1920, the State Tax 
Board computed the ratio of assessments to sales recorded for 
the year 1918. For the State as a whole the average for the 
counties was only 30 per cent of the true value, and in Albemarle 
County the ratio was only 27.2 per cent. The average for the 
cities was 56.6 per cent, as compared with 50.1 per cent, for 
Charlottesville. Of the one hundred counties in Virginia, only 
twenty-four had a lower ratio of assessments to selling prices 
than that of Albemarle County. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
burden of taxation on the owners of real estate in Albemarle is 
less than one-third as great as the rates would indicate. On the 
true value the average rate in the county does not exceed $0.85 
per $100 for all purposes. 
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Comparatively little progress has been made in Virginia to- 
ward the equalization of real estate taxes. Large inequalities 
exist among indiA'iduals and among the counties and cities of 
the State. Although the effect of the inequalities among coun- 
ties and cities was modified somewhat in 1915 by the allotment 
of the larger part of real estate collections to the localities, taxes 
among individuals are still unequal. Underassessments and in- 
equalities will probably continue to exist so long as the exertion 
of force by a central authority is absent. 

F.vcTS About \\'ealth and Taxation in Albemarle County. 
6th in total farm wealth, 1920 $28,189,780 

Augusta ranks first with $49,036,772.; Arlington comes last with 
$1,283,800. The total farm wealth for the State is $1,196,535,772. 

32nd in per capita crop value, 1920 (based on the rural 

population exclusively) $188.41 

Accomac ranks first with $508.72; Arlington ranks last with 
$5.08. The per capita crop value for the State is $179. 

14th in value of all crops $4,899,819 

Accomac County ranks first with a crop value of $17,700,402; 
Arlington County ranks last with a crop value of $81,516. The 
total crop value for the State is $292,824,260. 

23rd in improved acreage per farm 68.2 

Clarke County ranks first with 134.2; Mathews comes last with 
16.9. The average improved acreage per farm for the State 
is 50.8. 

13th in total number of farms 3,165 

Pittsylvania County ranks first in total number of farms with 
7,025 ; Arlington comes last with only 56. The total number 
of farms in the State is 186,242. 

6th in the area of the counties in square miles, 1920 751 

Pittsylvania ranks first with 1,015 square miles ; Arlington ranks 
last with only 31. The total area of the State is 40,262. 

*9th in total taxable property, 1921 $30,138,699.54 

Henrico County has the greatest amount of taxable property with 
$298,034,667.34; Greene County has the least amount with 
$1,743,042.50. The total amount of taxable property for the 
State is $1,793,058,683.08. 
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*16th in total taxable property per capita, 1921 $824.09 

Henrico County has the greatest amount per capita with $1,563.34 ; 
Grayson County ranks last with $177.04. The total taxable 
property per capita for the State is $776.53. 

SOth in percentage mortgaged farms are of total number of 

farms in county, 1920 13.9 

Middlesex County has the greatest percentage, with 25.1 ; Buch- 
anan conies last with 3.7. The percentage that the number of 
mortgaged farms is of the total number of farms in the State 
is 13.05. 

38th in percentage that negro owned farms are of the total 

number of farms in the county, 1920 22.6 

Charles City County has the greatest percentage, with 58.3. 
Buchanan and Dickenson have no negro owned farms. The per- 
centage that the negro ov/ned farms are of the total number of 
farms in the State is 16.6. 

59th in financial index for county school systems, 1920- 

1921 57.59 

Arlington County ranks first with 97.19; Floyd County ranks low- 
est with 25.62. The financial index for the State is 61.34. 

Charlottesville, with 87.48, stands ISth in the financial index 
for the city school systems, 1920-21. Winchester City ranks first 
with 148.61 ; Radford City ranks last with 67.83. For the cities, 
the financial index for the State is 104.51. 

*33rd in total amount of inheritance taxes paid into the 

Treasury of State, 1921 $874.08 

Henrico County paid the greatest amount, $122,426.68 ; 35 counties 
did not pay any inheritance tax. The total amount paid into the 
State is $409,513.06. 

*8th in amount paid in during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1921 for pensions to soldiers and 
marines, and their widows, and for funeral 

expenses $19,882.50 

Henrico County ranks first with $40,040; Charles City ranks last 
with $800. The total for the State is $823,017.50. 

*49th in value of standing timber assessed on the Land 

Books for the year, 1921 $5,430 

Dickenson County ranks first with $360,880.00; 32 counties have 
no assessed value. The total for the State is $2,358,086,00. 
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*10th in value of automobiles, as assessed on the personal 

property tax books for the year 1921 $598,875 

Norfolk County ranks first with $4,405,981; Buchanan County 
ranks last with $105. The total for the State is $30,296,375. 

*5th in value of books and pictures, except those exempt 

by law, 1921 $58,005 

Henrico County ranks first with $130,742;- King and Queen County 
ranks last with $130. The total value for the State is $1,218,459. 

*llth in value of real estate owned by white and col- 
ored persons, assessed on the land books for 
1921 $13,655,560 

Norfolk County ranks first with $178,199,745; Buchanan County 
ranks last with $45,580. The total value for the State is 
$942,566,224. 

*9th in amount of license taxes assessed from July 1st, 

1920 to July 1, 1921 $35,485.93 

Henrico ranks first with $353,332.97; Bedford ranks last with 
$1,410.22. The total for the State is $2,032,748.86. 

*8th in amount of personal property assessed, 1921. ...$12,250,010 

Henrico County ranks first with $89,123,635 ; Bland County ranks 
last with $511,619. The total amount for the State is 
$541,860,491. 



*This rating considers the independent cities as integral parts of their 
respective counties. 
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VI. 
SCHOOLS 



By a. L. Bennett. 



The greatest duty of the btate is to educate her children. It 
is the purpose of this chapter to give the people of Albemarle 
County some facts about their schools. We ask that you com- 
pare them with what other counties are doing and with what we 
were doing ten years ago. This chapter will be a failure if its does 
not arouse in the reader a desire to see the schools of the county 
made better each year. We have tried to show where our great- 
est weaknesses are and ask that the people of the county help us 
to correct them. 

The County Unit School Board. 

The State Legislature of 1922 enacted a new County Unit 
School Law. Prior to this time, each magisterial district — there 
are six in the county — had a school board composed of three 
members who served as a district school board and transacted 
all of the affairs of the schools of their district. The eighteen 
members of the district boards composed the county school 
board which had very little power and transacted very little busi- 
ness. It usually met only three times a year to recommend chil- 
dren to the Miller School, to go over the treasurer's accounts 
and fix dates for the opening of the schools. The members of 
the old district boards sacrificed much time, energy and thought 
for the sake of the schools and deserve the highest praise for the 
efficient work they did. 

The new act provides that one person shall be elected from 
each magisterial district to serve on the county school board. 
The law specifies that all duties and obligations belonging to the 
old district boards, as well as those belonging to the old county 
board, shall be assumed by the new county board, which has 
complete control of the schools of the county. In accordance 
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with the provisions of the act, the school trustee electoral board, 
which is composed of Judge R. T. W. Duke, Jr., Dr. P. B. 
Barringer and Supt. A. L. Bennett, has elected Hon. W. R. 
Duke, Mr. C. M. Garnett, Mr. B. I. Wood, Mrs. Annie R. 
Page, Dr. Joseph P. Blair and Mr. Charles T. O'Neill as the 
new county school board. These members are recognized as our 
very best people. They have the full confidence of both parents 
and children and will, no doubt, make our schools more efficient 
than they have ever been before. 

Compulsory Education. 

For many years the people of the state have felt the need of 
an adequate compulsory educational law. The old law was so 
weak that it did not seem to compel attendance at school. The 
new law provides that children who have reached their eighth 
and have not passed their fourteenth birthday must attend the 
school for the full term. This law properly enforced should 
greatly increase our a^-erage daily attendance. 

Rank op the Virginia State School System. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
worked out a scheme by which the public school systems of the 
various states in the nation were rated according to their effici- 
ency in 1890, 1900, 1910 and 1918. According to this rating, 
Virginia stood 43rd in 1890, 42nd in 1900, 41st in 1910 and 43rd 
in 1918. As our government gained foreign possessions they 
were included in these ratings. In 1890 there were forty-eight 
systems rated, forty-nine in 1900 and fifty-two in 1918. Vir- 
ginia has always rated low, as have all the Southern States. In 
fact Virginia has always stood high among the Southern group, 
but it remains that she has been and now is, far below the av- 
erage for the nation. It is only fair to the Southern States to 
remind the reader that we are handicapped because we have to 
operate a dual system of schools — one for the white and one for 
the negro race. 

Below is given the scheme used by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and Albemarle's rating for 1922. According to this scheme, 
as is seen, her total rating is 58.07 which gives the schools of 
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the county a place occupied by Minnesota in 1918 when she rated 
19th in the nation: 

The Albemarle Index for 1922. 

1. Per cent, of school poplation attending school daily 44.23 

2. Average days attended by each child of school age 61. 

3. Average number of days that schools were kept open 77.S 

4. Per cent, that high school attendance was of total attendance 28.83 

5. Per cent, that boys were of girls in high school 73. 

6. Average expenditure per child in average attendance 63.53 

7. Average expenditure per child of school age 27.90 

8. Average expenditure per teacher employed 88.63 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than teachers' salaries.. 71.96 
10. Expenditure per teacher for purposes other than salaries 44.1(3 

Albemarle Index 58.07 

Ten Years oE Growth. 

The other chapters of this study make a comparison for the 
years 1910 and 1920. Hence we follow the same scheme here 
but add some comparisons of Albemarle with other counties upon 
the basis of the 1921 reports of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction because the generosity of Mr. Paul Goodloe 
Mclntire has enabled the schools of the county to make rapid 
progress during the past two years. 

As will be seen from the table at the end of the chapter, the 
school population of the county was reduced from 9,562 in 1910 
to 9,043 in 1920, which is a loss of 6 per cent. The white school 
population increased by 2 per cent, but the loss among the ne- 
groes was 16 per cent. There are two reasons for this : 

(1) A large territory around the University and Fry's Spring 
was annexed to the city; and (2) a great many of the negroes 
left the county during this decade. 

This may be called the great period of consohdation. High 
schools were built, the two-room schools were increased by 170 
per cent, and the one-room schools decreased by 43 per cent. 
Along with this consolidation, the number of teachers employed 
was increased. There were 161 in 1910 and 198 in 1920, repre- 
senting an increase of 22 per cent. The most of the white 
teachers added were for the high schools. The term was in- 
creased by 12 days, or 9 per cent., in the white schools, and by 
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8 days, or 7 per cent., in the negro schools. Again, the increase 
is largely the result of the developing high schools. 

The funds received for school purposes increased 124 per 
cent, during this ten year period. This looks like progress, but 
let us see what other counties and states were doing in the same 
period. York, Prince Edward and a number of other Virginia 
counties increased their school revenues by more than 300 per 
cent. The average for the state was 169 per cent. The more 
progressive states increased the school funds by 250 to 350 per 
cent, during this period. It is thus seen that Albemarle County 
was not meeting the demands of the schools as well in 1920 as 
she did in 1910, because she failed to supply sufficient revenues 
as other counties and states did. 

Rank of AlbEmarle in Virginia. 

In 1920, the State Board of Education worked out a plan, 
somewhat like the one used by the Russell Sage Foundation, for 
the rating of the various counties in the State. The purpose of 
this rating is : First — to enable those interested to fix more se- 
curely in mind certain factors which operate in the measure of 
the efficiency of the school systems. Second — to show what vari- 
ations in standing among the counties and cities occurred in the 
last year, and above all, to indicate the relation between the 
financial increase and the educational output for each division. 
This rating takes into consideration two groups, in each instance, 
of five factors — financial and educational. Each of the ten fac- 
tors has a value of 10 per cent. An ideal system would score 
100 per cent. The ten factors are : ( 1 ) Average annual salary 
of teachers. (2) Per cent, of local funds in teachers' salaries. 
(3) Total cost per room. (4) Per capita cost of instruction on 
enrollment. (5) Total per capita cost of instruction. (6) Per 
cent, of attendance on population. (7) Per cent, of teachers above 
second grade. (8) Term in days. (9) Per cent, of pupils in 
high school. (10) Per cent, of pupils in seventh grade. 

When the schools were first rated in 1920, Albemarle was 
59th, with an index of 55. The next year she stood 51st, with 
an index of 61.4. For 1922 her index has jumped from 61 to 
77 or 16 points. This would have given us 7th place, if we had 
made this showing a year ago. 
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Salaries. 

The salaries paid the teachers of the county are below the av- 
erage for the State. The amount of local funds provided for 
salaries is entirely inadequate. No county can have a good 
s.hool system without good teachers, and good teachers are go- 
ing to gradually go where the best salaries are paid. Within the 
past few years the county has lost some of its most efficient 
teachers because they could secure fifty to one hundred per cent, 
more by leaving the county. Cheap things never pay but. the 
loss is nowhere so great as in employing cheap teachers. There 
was a time when there were not so many demands upon a 
teacher, but that time has forever gone. Once anyone was taken 
as a teacher, but now one has to be at least a high school grad- 
uate plus summer school work. Under the present salary 
schedule a young lady cannot save enough to go to the summer 
school. Is it any wonder that the most capable young people 
are not turning to teaching now? Citizens of Albemarle wake 
up! See that your teacher is the best than can be had. The 
average teacher of Albemarle County receives no more than a 
day laborer after she pays her board which is unreasonably 
high in some communities. The largest salary paid a high school 
principal in the county is $1,500, and only one receives that 
amount. Could you employ a trained man to handle a Y. M. C. 
A., Chamber of Commerce, Bank, or any other responsible busi- 
ness for such a small sum? No, and the successful principal or 
teacher should be paid a living wage. 

Attendance. 

The greatest waste in the schools of the county is caused by 
the poor attendance. In 1921, only an average of 42 per cent, 
of the children of the county were in attendance every day of 
school. It costs no more to educate the children in school every 
day than it does to take care of them two-thirds of the time. 
The new compulsory education law should help increase the at- 
tendance, but it does not apply after the fourteenth birthday. 
The people themselves must be aroused to the need of regular 
attendance. A child cannot make proper progress in school if 
he is kept at home one day a week to work. 




Lewis-Clark Monument 
The gift of Mr. Paul Goodloe Mclntire to the City of Charlottesville 
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Consolidation and Trucks. 

Much progress has been made by consolidating the small 
schools within the past twelve years, but there yet remains too 
many one and two-i'oom schools. Only two trucks are now 
being used to haul children to schools. Various school boards 
have used wagons on the dirt roads in past years but these were 
not practical because of the deep mud. With the new roads 
now being constructed many more consolidations should be made. 

NumbBr op Teachers Employed. 

In 1910, there were 110 white and 51 negro teachers employed 
in the county. In 1922, twelve years later, there were 162 white 
and 60 negro teachers. This represents a gain of 56 per cent, 
for white teachers, and one of 17 per cent, for the negro teach- 
ers. During this period the white enrollment has increased- only 
26 per cent., while the negro enrollment has actually decreased 
by 10 per cent. By reference to the table given below, it will 
be noticed that Albemarle ranks 29th among the counties of the 
State in the number of white pupils per teacher, and that she is 
4th in the number for negroes. The counties outranking us are 
those with a very small negro population. We should employ a 
few less teachers ,and pay them more salary. 

Length oe Term. 

All of the high schools, and the few other schools that have 
been standardized, have a term of nine months. The term of 
all the schools should be at least that long. At present, the inex- 
perienced teachers are largely found in the one and two-room 
schools. Here the term is only seven months for the whites, and 
six for the negroes. This practice is indefensible and should 
be abandoned. All tax payers have the same rate of taxation, 
and all should have the advantage of the same school term. If 
there must be a shorter term in some schools than in ctliers, the 
short term should be in the high school, because there the teach- 
ers have fewer pupils and classes. The grade teachers in the 
high schools have only one or two grades, whereas, the one-room 
teacher has to try to teach five. The people of the county should 
demand that justice be done in this matter. 
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Rural Supervision. 

A few years ago, Supt. H. M. McManaway and the school 
board took a great forward step by cooperating with the State 
in employing rural supervisors. We all recognize that no busi- 
ness will run itself. Neither will the schools. In a large county 
like Albemarle, much of the Superintendent's time must be taken 
up with administrative problems. It is impossible for him to 
supervise_ the instruction given by 200 teachers scattered in all 
parts of a large county. The rural supervisors are employed to 
do just this work. They spend the most of their time in the 
smaller schools where the weaker and more inexperienced teach- 
ers are usually found. This work has been so successful until 
now thirty counties employ supervisors. 

Agricultural High Schools. 

In keeping with other progressive counties of the State, Albe- 
marle cooperates with the State and Federal Government in 
maintaining vocational agricultural high schools. The new Mer- 
riwether-Lewis School for the whites can justly claim one of 
the best rural school buildings in the State. The agricultural 
department has been established for only one year, but, in this 
short time, the school has won a place in the hearts of the people. 
The school for the negroes at Union Ridge is' recognized as one 
of the best in the State. We hope to soon have an agricultural 
school in each district. 

Accredited High Schools. 

Albemarle and Accomac share the honor of having the most 
accredited schools of any county in the State. In Albemarle, 
four year accredited schools are at Scottsville, Red Hill, Crozet, 
Greenwood, Earlysville and Merriwether-Lewis. Accredited 
Junior high schools are found at Cismont, Stony Point, Alberene, 
Mountain View and Midway. 

Training Schools for Negro Teachers. 

The greatest need in our negro schools is trained teachers. 

Many of the boys and girls of the county are not able to go away 

for high school work, which none of the schools were providing 

a few years ago. Now we cooperate with the General Educational 
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Board and the Jeans and Slater Funds in providing two years 
of high school work at the Albemarle Training School, but the 
work done here is not of the academic type. The boys and girls 
are taught that manual labor is honorable. They learn to cook, 
sew, weave, cain chairs, make brooms, build furniture and many 
other useful trades. The graduates are given a second grade 
certificate. Many of these graduates go into the schools as 
teachers. Recent competitive examinations have shown that 
this is one of the best training schools in the State. 

Community Leagues. 

Our Community Leagues are the pride of the State. These 
splendid associations have done much to develop a high school 
morale. They have raised large sums to help erect the many 
good buildings. The county has the second largest number of 
Leagues, the largest number of members, and raised the second 
largest amount of money for school improvement of any county 
in the State during 1921. 

Athletics. 

We all realize that the child who plays well also studies well. 
We know the value of organized sports — of team work — because, 
if properly handled, they bring a better school spirit. With this 
in mind, the principals of the county have organized The Albe- 
marle County High School Athletic Association, and hold an- 
nually a field day on Lambeth Field. The winner of this meet 
keeps the championship cup for one year. The various high 
schools also play off the base ball championship. A world series 
would not attract as much attention locally as these games do. 

Miller School. 

An account of the schools of the county would not be complete 
without mention of the Miller Manual Labor School which is 
located four miles from Crozet. This school was established 
by Samuel Miller, who was reared a very poor boy in the county 
but afterwards made a great fortune which he left to educate 
"the orphans and poor children of Albemarle County." The 
Judge of the county court appoints the children to the school 
upon the recommendation of the county school board. When 
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once appointed, the child remains in the school during the school 
term until he or she becomes eighteen years of age or finishes 
the school which corresponds very favorably with the best high 
schools in the State. The school furnishes all books, food and 
clothing to the children in the school. At present due to the busi- 
ness depression, there are only about 110 children in the school. 
The enrollment has been as high as 250 in previous years. The 
school owns and operates a large farm, orchard, and dairy upon 
which the pupils help with the work. Many of the graduates of 
this school have been unusually successful in life. 

The University oe Virginia. 

More than a hundred years ago Thomas Jeflferson spent his 
last days in establishing the University to educate the young 
people of the State. Its reputation and fame is now known over 
the world. There is not a country that has not been affected by 
Mr. Jefferson's University because its graduates are found every- 
where. From the small beginning more than a century ago it 
now has the following schools : graduate, college, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine and education. The enrollment in the regular 
sessions of 1921-22 was 1,756 students, while the summer quar- 
ter, now recognized as a regular part of the college, added 3,000 
others, giving a total of almost 5,000 students for the year. 
These young people came from 38 states and foreign countries. 
In June 1922 degrees were conferred upon 274 men and women. 

The University has always been noted for its democracy among 
the student body. It is the birthplace of the Honor System and 
the Student Young Men's Christian Association. Last year dur- 
ing the regular session there were 81 professors without includ- 
ing the assistants and student instructors. It has among its stu- 
dent body sons of millionaires and those of poor parents, all of 
whom share alike their devotion to the "Old Virginia." 

The past few years have seen a great growth in all departments 
of the University. The enrollment has doubled, many pro- 
fessors added to the faculty, the curriculum extended and facili- 
ties for work improved. 

Rank op Albemarle Schools for 1921. 
Slst in general rating according to index figures from State 

Board of Education g^ 4 
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Elizabeth City ranks first with an index number of 85. S ; FrankHn 
comes last with a rating of 36.5. The average for the State 
is 63. 

72nd in average salary per teacher $458.80 

Arlington first with an average salary of $982.60; Floyd 100th 
with an average salary of only $273.30. The average for all 
counties is $540.60. 

44th in per capita cost of instruction $16.59 

James City ranks first with a per capita cost of $23 94 ; Floyd is 
100th with a per capita cost of $7.37. The average for all coun- 
ties of the State is $15.90. 

75th in the- per cent, of local funds in teachers' salaries 33.35 

Prince George first with 66.39 per cent. ; Madison 100th with only 
6.61 per cent. The average for all counties is 40.3 per cent. 

63rd in total cost per room $619.60 

Arlington first with $1,420.80; Floyd comes last with $315.75. 
The average for the counties of the State is $706.95. 

88th in per cent, of attendance on population 42.05 

Scott first with 85.75 per cent.; Powhatan 100th with 30.05. The 
average for all counties of the State is 66.86 per cent. 

17th in the per cent, of teachers above second grade 75.75 

Arlington first with 100 per cent. ; Grayson 100th with 62.69 per 
cent. The average for the counties of the State is 62.69 per 
cent. 

21st in term in days 155 

Arlington first with 200; Grayson 100th with 119. Average for 
counties is 147.6. 

22nd in per cent, of pupils in high schools 7.49 

James City first with 12.42 per cent. ; King George 100th with no 
high school pupils. The average for the counties is 5.42 per 
cent. 

5th in valuation of school property $432,300 

Norfolk first with $998,500; Charles City 100th with $14,100. 

29th in average number of white pupils enrolled per teacher.. ..27 
Wise 100th with 54. Average for State is 33. 

4th in average number of negro pupils enrolled per teacher.. ..27 
Dickenson first with 22 ; Accomac 100th with 85. Average for the 
State is 46. 
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2nd in Community Leagues with 

Page first with 44; Craig 100th with 1. 

Comparisons Eor 1910 and 1920. 



1910 

White school population S729 

Negro school population 3833 

Total school population 9562 

White teachers employed 110 

Negro teachers employed 51 

Total teachers employed 161 

Terra in days, white schools 134 

Term in days, negro schools 108 

Total term in days 127 

White pupils enrolled 3368 

Negro pupils enrolled 1916 

Total pupils enrolled 5286 

Average daily attendance, white 2143 

Average daily attendance, negro 1371 

Total average daily attendance 3514 

Amount of school funds $59,990.73 

Average salary per teacher $211.86 

Number of two-room schools 10 

Number of one-room schools 108 



.40 
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VII. 
ALBEMARLE AGRICULTURE 



By OdiU Mayhsw. 



Agriculture Predominates. 

At the time of the last census, 1920, the total value of all farm 
property in Albemarle County amounted to $28,189,780. The 
value of all crops for the preceding year was $4,899,819. The 
percentage of rural population in the county is approximately 71. 
This means that 26,005 people out of a total of 36,693 are more 
or less directly dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood. 

A careful study of the industries of the county, as reported 
in a preceding chapter, shows that there are 24 industries in the 
county, employing 1,202 people. The capital invested in manu- 
facturing amounts to $3,484,400; the value of the annual output 
is $3,936,109.62; and the wages and salaries total yearly $1,000,- 
428.10. 

While the value of the annual product is much greater in pro- 
portion to the capital invested in the case of the industries, it is 
easily seen from the above figures that agriculture is the pre- 
dominant industry of Albemarle. It outranks manufacturing in 
capital invested, in value of the annual product, and in the 
number of persons employed. It would do good to the heart of 
Mr. Jefferson to know that this his native county is still so pre- 
dominantly rural ; for he heartily deplored any tendency for our 
nation to become one mainly of city dwellers and industrial 
plants. 

Idle Lands. 

The problem of idle lands is one of considerable significance 
in Albemarle County. The approximate land area of the county 
proper is 478,080 acres. Of this amount, 388,941 acres consti- 
tute land in farms. The improved land in farms is 215,880 
acres. This is only 55.5 per cent, of the total land in farms. 
The census definition of improved land "includes all land reg- 
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ularly tilled or mowed, land in pasture, which has been cleared 
or tilled, land lying fallow, land in gardens, orchards, vine- 
yards, and nurseries, and land occupied by farm buildmgs. 

If we arbitrarily assume that 50,000 acres of woodland will take 
care of the timber and fuel needs of the county, we will have 
left for occupancy 122,611 acres of land at present idle. Al- 
lotting 75 acres to the average family of five, there is room in 
the county for 1,634 new families or 8,170 farm inhabitants. 

In 1919, the average crop value produced by each rural in- 
habitant was approximately $188. At this rate, were all of the 
idle farm lands operated, even at the present rate of efficiency, 
there would be added annually to the wealth of the county 
$1,535,960 worth of crops. In the course of time, also, these 
new settlers would develop a per capita rural wealth equivalent 
to, or greater than the present amount of $1,084. If this be true 
there would be added thereby $8,856,280 to the permanent farm 
wealth of the county. 

Albemarle County has a density of 34.6 people per square 
mile of rural territory, in which respect it ranks 64th among the 
counties of the State. This increase in rural population by new 
settlers will considerably improve the rating of the county in this 
regard and will do a great deal to help remove isolation and im- 
prove the social conditions of the rural sections. 

There is every argument why these idle lands should be made 
available for occupancy by thrifty white farmers ; and practically 
none as to why these waste acres should not be utilized as homes 
for people at present homeless, and also to add to the wealth re- 
sources of the county. 

Size oe Farms. 

There were 3,165 farms in Albemarle County in 1920. This 
is 424 more than in 1910, or an increase of approximately 15 
per cent. Twelve counties have a larger number of farms than 
Albemarle, according to the census of 1920. Pittsylvania ranks 
first in this regard with 7,025 ; Arlington with only 56 farming 
units has the least of any county in the State. The following 
table, compiled from the last census reports, shows how the farms 
in Albemarle County were classified according to size in the years 
1910 and 1920. 
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ClassiF'ication of Farms in AlbumarlB County, 
According to Size. 

1920 1910 

Under 3 acres 2 

3 to 9 acres 447 307 

10 to 19 acres 433 320 

20 to 49 acres SIS 460 

SO to 99 acres 519 418 

100 to 174 acres S81 E31 

175 to 259 acres 28S 29S 

260 to 499 acres 252 262 

SOO to 999 acres 105 114 

1000 acres and over 28 32 

It must be remembered in this classification that a "farm" for 
census purposes is all the land which is directly farmed by one 
person managing and conducting agricultural operations, either 
by his own labor alone, or with the assistance of members of 
Iris household or hired employees. "Thus when a landowner 
has one or more tenants, renters, croppers or managers, the 
land operated by each is considered a farm." 

The large farm is seen to be the exception in Albemarle 
County, instead of the rule. The largest number of farms in 
any group is 581 between the sizes of 100 acres to 174 acres. 
A majority of the farms range between 20 and 175 acres. Too 
small a farm is undesirable ; for it does not permit of the op- 
erator's securing enough return from his work to enable him to 
properly clothe and educate his family. On the other hand, a 
community made up solely of large farms does not foster an 
ideal community life. The solution lies in the happy medium, 
wherein a white farmer may own his own moderately sized farm 
and operate it in considerable measure by the help of his own 
family. This type of farm is commonly designated as the 
"family-sized" farm in the West, and is of from 160 to 240 
acres in area. 

Farm Tenure. 

Out of a total of 3,165 farms in Albemarle County, 464 or 14.7 
per cent, are operated by tenants. In this respect the county 
ranks 32nd among the counties in the State. Tenancy has de- 
creased since 1900. In that year 590 farms were operated by 
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tenants. There were 408 tenant farmers in 1910; so a slight in- 
crease has occurred during the past decade. 

The native white tenants constitute 376 of the 464 tenant 
farmers; the foreign-born white tenants are 5 in number; and 
there are 83 negro and other non-white tenants. 

Tenancy cannot be said to constitute any great problem in 
Albemarle County, but with only 55.5 per cent, of the farm 
land improved, and room for 1,634 new farm families in the 
county, there is little reason why there should be 376 white ten- 
ant farmers in our midst. 

There are 2,553 farms in Albemarle County operated by 
owners. Of these 1,827 are white owner-operators and 726 are 
negro. This means that 28.4 per cent, of the owner-operated 
farms in the county belong to negroes. Also, approximately 23 
per cent, of the total number of farms in the county are owned 
by negro farmers, who live on them and work them. 

Rural Credit. 

A great forward step was made in farm finance when the 
Farm Loan Act was passed by Congress and the 12 Federal 
Land Banks were established. The land bank for the district 
in which the State of Virginia lies is located at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The national farm loan association is the local agency 
through which the farmer negotiates his loan with the Federal 
Land Bank. Such a farm loan association is an organization of 
ten or more farmers who apply to the land bank for a loan of 
$20,000 or more. The minimum loan per individual farmer is 
$100 and the maximum is $10,000. Loans are made only to 
bona fide farmers, and upon fifty per cent, of the value of the 
land, and twenty per cent, of the improvements. 

There is only one farm loan association in Albemarle County. 
It is located at Charlottesville. The Association granted its first 
loan in August 1918, and has just closed the sixty-ninth, ag- 
gregating $215,000. These facts indicate that Albemarle farm- 
ers are just beginning to realize the value of the farm loan asso- 
ciation in extending credit on first mortgage farm security. 

The general purposes of the Farm Loan Act are as follows: 
to lower and equalize interest rates on first mortgage farm loans ; 
to provide long term loans with the privilege of repayment upon 
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the amortization plan in installments through a long or short 
period of years, at the borrower's option; to stimulate cooperative 
ettort among farmers ; to make it easier for the landless to get 
land ; and to provide safe and sound long term investments for 
the thrifty. 

The farm loan associations over the nation are increasing in 
number and are steadily growing in popularity with the farmers 
who have become acquainted with their methods of doing busi- 
ness. They have enabled many men to extend their farming in- 
terests and others to go into farming on their own responsibility, 
who otherwise would have been doomed forever to the fate of 
tenants. 

Anything which will reduce the amount of farm tenancy in 
the nation, or that will help to lift the farmer from the "time- 
credit" plan to the cash basis of financing his farming operations 
is a contribution to the welfare of the State and nation. The 
Farm Loan Act is a long step forward in a right direction. It 
provides excellent long term credit for the farmer at reasonable 
interest rates and with amortization privileges. 

Soil Fertility. 

The farmer literally digs his living out of the ground. If 
the soil is poor and relatively barren he works harder and gets 
less in return than he does where the land is fertile. 

Under proper cropping practices, there is no reason why an 
Albemarle farmer should have poor soil. In common with the 
rest of the Piedmont regions of this and other states, he possesses 
a soil which is underlaid with a subsoil rich in potash. Nowhere 
in the world can a wider variety of crops be grown than on 
these soils. Also, no lands are more highly susceptible to im- 
provement, and retain that increased fertility for a longer period. 

One of the thinking farmers and business men of Albemarle 
County, who has spent his entire life in the county, says that 
the greatest farming failure in the county is in the utter disre- 
gard and abuse of the soils of the county through the neglect of 
proper cultural practices, fertilizing, and rotation of crops. The 
same authority says that the greatest agricultural problem of the 
county is the rehabilitation of these impoverished soils. 

Certainly, it is possible for every farmer in Albemarle County 
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to have rich farm lands if he will plant leguminous crops — white 
sweet clover, cowpeas, velvet beans, and similar plants — in ro- 
tation with his grains, lime, and otherwise judiciously fertilize 
his soils, and go more extensively into the livestock part of farm- 
ing for the purpose of consuming the waste products on his farm 
and of adding manure to his fields. 

Drainage. 

Nature has especially favored Albemarle County and the ad- 
jacent counties in her gifts of climate and healthfulness. It is 
safe to say that this makes the health of the rural citizen much 
above the average. The mosquito is unknown as a pest in Albe- 
marle County. The rolling hills of the county give sufficient 
elevation to have a perfect drainage system. In many sections 
of the county terracing is found to be necessary to prevent wash- 
ing of the fertile top soils. 

The late President Roosevelt, and many other prominent 
people have had summer homes in Albemarle County. 

Fruit. 

The Piedmont section, in which Albemarle is located, is one 
of the most favored fruit growing sections of the United States, 
having the advantages of abundant yields, excellent quality, and 
a wide variety of fruits. The county, with its natural condi- 
tions, fertile soil, adequate rainfall, and equable temperature 
insures large yields to the orchardists in this section. Apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, plums, and grapes are all produced 
commercially in this region, along with many small fruits, as, 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and currants. 

Apples constitute the leading fruit crop in Albemarle County. 
Only Frederick and Augusta counties produced more apples than 
Albemarle in 1919. Virginia ranks fourth among the States in 
the nation in the apple growing industry; so we may conclude 
that apple-culture in Albemarle County has attained a position 
of first rank in the apple industry of the United States. In 
1919, the county produced 766,492 bushels of apples. Virginia, 
in large measure, is indebted to the "Albemarle Pippin" for the 
reputation enjoyed by her apples. 

About sixty-five years ago. Honorable Andrew Stevenson of 
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Albemarle County, then minister from the United States to 
Great Britian, presented a barrel of Albemarle pippins to Queen 
Victoria. Since that time, this apple has been said to be the 
favorite in the British Royal household. Its fame has spread 
throughout Europe, and large shipments are made annually to 
the markets of the continent as well as to England. It might be 
of interest to know that Albemarle fruit has won prizes at the 
Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis Expositions. It may be said of 
these fruits that they are excellent in flavor, color, size, and 
quality. 

From the following list one can see what the production of 
the various fruits in Albemarle County totalled in 1919 : 

Apples 766,492 bushels 

Peaches 65,333 bushels 

Pears 2,611 bushels 

Plums 2,413 bushels 

Cherries 2,552 bushels 

Grapes 61,735 pounds 

Strawberries 24,400 quarts 

Small fruits 33,687 quarts 

Dairying. 

The livestock industry in Piedmont Virginia is an important 
one, and is developing very rapidly. The value of all livestock 
on farms in Albemarle County in 1920 was $2,189,442, as bal- 
anced against a value of $1,511,722 in 1910, and $857,452 in 
1900. The increase in livestock values has been approximately 
47 per cent, during the past ten years. 

There were in 1920, 10,458 dairy cattle in the county, valued 
at $547,057. The value of dairy products in the county for 1919 
was $303,378. However, taking the returns per rural inhabitant 
from the sale of dairy products in the county, Albemarle ranks 
14th with $11.66 per individual, the total sales amounting to 
$173,160. Fairfax County ranks first in the State with a per 
capita return of ^37. 

With her many forage crops, blue grass, timothy, orchard 
grass, and various legumes, Albemarle has failed to come up 
to the lead in dairying which she might easily have. The county 
is fourth in the State in the total production of hay and forage 
crops. The transportation facilities within Albemarle provide 
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easy access to the markets of Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. There is room for marked increase m 
the extent of dairying in Albemarle County. 

Corn. 

Albemarle County produced in 1920, 869,602 bushels of corn, 
an increase of 159,021 bushels or 22.5 per cent, over the 709,581 
bushels produced in 1910. The county ranks 3Sth in the produc- 
tion of corn per acre, yielding 25.2 bushels per acre. In the 
bushels of corn produced per capita, Albemarle ranked 21st, 
with 33.4 bushels. 

The quality of the corn grown in the county may be ascer- 
tained from the report of the St. Louis Exposition in which 
Albemarle participated. The report of the International Jury 
on Awards said that the Virginia corn was the heaviest and had 
more feeding value than any corn exhibited. 

Wheat and Oats. 

In 1910, there were 8,800 acres planted in wheat in Albemarle 
County, giving a yield of 10.2 bushels per acre, or 90,105 bushels 
of wheat in total. In 1920, there were 18,545 acres of wheat in 
the county, with a total yield of 181,327 bushels. 

Albemarle holds the rank of 30th in the bushels of wheat 
produced per capita. The average consumption figure in wheat 
per capita in the United States is 4 bushels, and the production 
in the county is 4.9 bushels per person, the population of Char- 
lottesville included. The average for the State is the same as 
that for Albemarle County. Clark County ranks first in this re- 
gard, with a production of 39.5 bushels per person in the county. 

Yields of twenty-four bushels of wheat to the acre are common 
in Albemarle when the fields are properly managed. 

The best yields of oats are obtained from the "winter varieties." 
Albemarle produced in 1920, 63,794 bushels of oats from 4,940 
acres of land, giving a yield of 12.9 bushels per acre, while the 
State averaged 14.3 bushels per acre. 

Beep Cattle and Sheep. 

During the past decade, there has been a marked decline in 
the number of sheep in the county. In 1910, the figure was 
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11,310, and in 1920, it was 5,030. A decrease of over fifty per 
cent, is significant, and one is at a loss to account for it. The 
situation is characteristic over the Southern States, and it should 
not be, for sheep may be raised at a relatively slight cost, par- 
ticularly on idle lands, and yield two unusually useful products — 
mutton and wool. The number of sheep in Albemarle County 
should be on the increase rather than on the decline. 

There is so much difTerence between the census classification 
of cattle in 1910 and 1920 that it is impossible to judge the com- 
parative standing of the beef cattle at those two periods. The 
1920 figures show 8,170 beef cattle in the county classified as 
follows: calves under 1 year of age, 1,636; heifers 1 year old 
and under two years, 811; cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over, 1,979; steers 1 year old and under 2 years, 1,392; steers 
2 years old and over 2, 200; and bulls 1 year old and over; 152 
in number. 

Swine. 

The mountain land which comprises one-fifth of Albemarle's 
total acreage is well watered and well adapted to swine and sheep. 
The production of hogs in the county has not increased as rapidly 
as one might hope. With the splendid opportunities for growing 
grazing crops, thereby making for cheap pork production, the 
pork industry should become one of leading importance in the 
county. 

In 1910, there were 15,178 swine in Albemarle County. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1920, this figure had increased by 2,305 
and was 17,483. This shows an increase of approximately 15 
per cent, in the number of hogs during the past decade. Other 
counties have made much greater strides in this direction. For 
example, Shenandoah County, from 1910-1920, increased 147.8 
per cent, in the number of hogs, ranking first in the State in this 
particular. 

Facts About Albemarle; Agriculture. 
The data in these ratings, except where otherwise indicated, 
are compiled from the census of 1920, and are for the crop year, 
1919. 

6th in total value of all farm property $28,189,780 

Augusta County is first, with a value of $49,036,772; Arlington 
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County is last, with a value of $1,283,800. The total value of all 
farm property in the State of Virginia is $1,196,555,772. 

14th in value of all crops $4,899,819 

Accomac County ranks first with a crop value of $17,700,402; Ar- 
lington County ranks last with a crop value of $81,516. The 
total value for the State is $292,824,260. 

43r(i in percentage increase of farm wealth, (1910-1920). ...89.2 
Mecklenburg County is first with a 252.8 per cent, increase; Ar- 
lington, due to territorial losses, shows a decrease of 19.4 per 
cent. The increase for the State was 91.3 per cent. 

2Sth in the percentage increase in the number of cattle, (1910- 

1920) 4.7 

Augusta County ranks first with a 36.2 per cent, increase. The 
average increase for the State is 5.6 per cent. 

32nd in the percentage of farms operated by tenants 14.7 

Accomac County ranks first with 61 per cent, farm tenancy ; 
Highland County ranks last with S.9 per cent. The average for 
the State is 25.6 per cent. 

36th in the percentage of farm land improved 55.5 

Loudoun County is first in this particular with 81 per cent, im- 
proved; Buchanan is last with 28 per cent, improved. The fig- 
ure for the State is 51 per cent. 

13th in the total number of farms in the county 3,165 

Pittsylvania is first with 7,025 ; Arlington is last with 56. The 
total number for the State is 186,242. 

5th in number of tons of hay and forage produced 46,610 

Augusta County ranks first with 121,188 tons ; Arlington is last 
with 1,136 tons. The total for the State is 1,989,282 tons. 

32nd in per capita crop values $188.41 

Based on rural population exclusively. Accomac County first with 
a per capita crop value of $508.72; Arlington last with $5.08. 
The per capita crop value for the State is $179. 

38th in total pounds of tobacco produced 62 639 

Pittsylvania County first with 15,726,645 pounds; total production 
for the State was 102,391,226 pounds. 
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30th in bushels of wheat per capita 4.9 

Clarke County ranks first with 39.S bushels per capita ; Nansemond 
is last with .01 bushels per capita. The average for the State 
is 4.9 bushels. 

3rd in production of oats in busliels 63,794 

Grayson County ranks first with 72,765 bushels ; Greensville ranks 
last with 308 bushels. Total production for the State is 1,958,609 
bushels. 

35th in the percentage increase in the value of poultry and 

eggs produced, 1909-1919 105.3 

Bath led with 231.6 per cent, increase; Arlington came last with 
a decrease of 26 per cent. The increase for the State was 96.3 
per cent. 

17th in receipts from the sale of dairy products $173,160 

Fairfax County ranks first with a sale of $316,559 ; Buchanan comes 
last with $4,568. The total for the State is $11,115,633. 

3rd in bushels of orchard fruits 839,401 

Frederick County is first with 1,094,658 bushels ; Sussex is last 
with 331 bushels. The total for the State is 10,089,306 bushels. 

27th in amount spent for farm machinery and implements 

per acre of improved land $6.73 

Warwick County is first with an investment of $24.20; Buchanan 
County comes last with an investment of $1.13. The average 
for the State is $5.30. 

35th in corn production in bushels per acre 25.2 

Rockingham County is first with a yield of 39.3 bushels; Greens- 
ville is last with a yield of 10.9 bushels per acre. The average 
for the State is 18.3 bushels per acre. 

21st in bushels of corn raised per capita of rural population.. ..33.4 

Clarke County is first with SO bushels per capita ; Arlington County 
is last with 0.8 per capita. The State average is 18.3 bushels 
per capita. 

22nd in percentage increase in corn production, 1910-1920.. ..22. 5 
Clarke County was first with 76 9 per cent, increase; Warwick 
comes last with a decrease of 45.9 per cent. The average for 
the State was 10.5 per cent. 
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14th in value of dairy products per rural inhabitant $11.66 

Fairfax is first with a value of $37 per rural inhabitant. The 
average for the State is $7.40 for each country dweller. 

37th in the percentage increase in the number of hogs, 1910- 
1920 15 

Shenandoah is first with 147.8 per cent, increase; Accomac, last 
with a decrease of 32.3 per cent. State average increase is 
20.6 per cent. 

12th in per capita country vi^ealth, 1920 $1,084 

Highland County ranks first with $2,084.50; Arlington comes last 
with $80.04. The per capita country wealth for the State of 
Virginia is $725. 

Agricultural Statistics on The Leading Crops of 
Albemarle County for 1921. 

(Compiled from the 1921 Report of the United States Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates.) 

Crop Acreage 

*Apples 

Corn 35,700 

Hay 20,000 

*Peaches 

Wheat 14,300 

Oats (for grain) 6,400 

Tobacco 80 

Rye (for grain).. 280 



Yield Per Acre 


Production Estimated'' 




849,000 bu. 


$764,100 


25 bu. 


893,000 bu. 


586,170 


1 ton 


20,000 tons 


354,000 




95,000 bu. 


175,750 


10 bu 


143,000 bu. 


165,880 


18 bu. 


131,200 bu. 


73,460 


600 lbs. 


48,000 lbs. 


9,840 


8 bu. 


2,240 bu. 


2,128 



*1919 figures from United States Census. 
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VIII. 

FOOD AND FEED PRODUCTION 



By OdiE MAYHfiw. 



Albemarle's $1,110,185 Food and FeEd Shortage. 

In 1919, Albemarle County consumed $7,300,705 worth of 
food and feed, and produced upon its farms food and feed sup- 
plies amounting to $6,190,520. Included in this figure, is the 
value of the fruit crop in the county. This means that the food 
and feed consumed by man and beast in Albemarle County and 
the City of Charlottesville amounted to $1,110,185 more than 
was produced. It also measures the money leaving the county 
for imported food and feed supplies. The above bill does not 
include dainties and luxuries ; only the staple food and feed 
stuffs are considered. The figures are based upon the United 
States Census of 1920 and average annual consumption figures 
derived from data given out by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Reference to the balance sheet at the end of this 
chapter will show just how the striking figures just mentioned 
were arrived at. The shortage in detail is given also in that 
chart, portraying in just what particular items the county is 
most deficient in production. Not all of the food and feed 
items, however, are included in that list. 

Some Actual Occurrences. 

The above figures are based upon estimates, conservatively 
made and undoubtedly approximately correct, but nevertheless 
estimates. Here are some cold hard facts collected by one 
actively interested in the progress of Albemarle County, agri- 
culturally and industrially. 

"From August 1, 1919 to August 1, 1920, one railroad going 
through our county unloaded at Charlottesville the following 
foodstuffs which we can and should grow in large part : 192 car 
loads of feed, 26 car loads of Irish potatoes; 41 car loads of oats; 
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256 car loads of hay; 19 car loads of cabbage; 6 car loads of 
straw ; 2 car loads of shucks, and 40 car loads of corn." 

Practically none of this corn, shucks, hay, and straw was re- 
consigned through the wholesale feed establishments in the city. 
And the above are the quantities received within the period of 
one year by one railroad in the City of Charlottesville. 

REASONS FOR THB SHORTAGE. 

Certain reasons suggest themselves as being largely responsi- 
ble for this annual million dollar shortage. One of them is the 
large areas of untilled land in the county. To be sure, these idle 
acres represent potential resources of considerable extent. But 
it is poor business for them to remain unemployed in a county 
that is not self-sustaining in its agriculture. Were it not for 
the manufacturing and other non-agricultural interests in Albe- 
marle County, there would be $1,110,185 more going out of the 
county annually than was produced within it. This situation 
should not exist, when there are 122,611 acres of land in the 
county calling for settlers. 

Another cause for this shortage is the farming practices in 
vogue in the county. If proper judgment in fertilizing, rotation 
of crops, and cultivation was employed, the 215,880 acres of im- 
proved land in farms could be made to yield enough to feed the 
county entirely, and then have something left over to sell our 
neighbors. 

Then there is the local market problem. A farmer is going 
to grow only the crops for which he can secure a ready cash 
market. It is the duty of the city to see that facilities are pro- 
vided where the farmer, any day in the year, may dispose of the 
surplus of food products of all kinds which he has on hand. 

Also, the livestock status of Albemarle County, is entirely too 
low. There should be more dairying, more beef cattle, and par- 
ticularly a larger development of the pork industry. True it is 
that the balance sheet shows a surplus of meat over the local 
needs. But, shipped cooperatively in carload lots, it is an easily 
marketed product. And there can be no really balanced system 
of agriculture without enough livestock to maintain the fertility 
of the soil to its best condition for high yields. 
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The LiviSTOCK Status. 

Albemarle County is 67 per cent, below the level of a farming 
area lightly stocked with livestock units. On a lightly stocked 
basis, there should be one animal unit for each five acres of land 
in farms. By an animal unit, we mean, 1 mature work animal 
(•horse or mule), 1 dairy cow, 2 colts, 2 calves, 5 hogs, 10 pigs, 
10 lambs, or 100 poultry. 

Figured on this basis, there are 25,368 animal units in Albe- 
marle County, whereas, on 388,491 acres of land in farms, there 
should be 77,788 units. Thus the county is stocked only to the 
extent of 33 per cent. 

As has been previously pointed out the dairying possibilities 
of the county are almost unlimited. There is much grazing land 
for cattle, and land additional for growing supplemental forage 
to help out the pasture resources. And as for hogs and poultry, 
Albemarle stands as good a chance as any county in the State. 
The increase of the livestock in this county will go a long ways 
towards striking a balance on the credit side of the ledger for 
the Albemarle farmer. 

Standardizing the; Product. 

The United States Shipping Board has called our attention to 
the fact that, when nails are sold in South America, the natives 
want them in ten pound paper packages so they can carry them 
easily on horseback across the country to their ranches. United 
States nail manufacturers have ignored this fact, shipping nails 
in kegs, and for this reason they are not developing a market 
for nails in South America to the extent that other nations are. 

The same thing applies to the Albemarle County farmer. So 
far as the fruit growers are concerned, in considerable measure, 
they have been forced to properly grade and pack their produce 
in order to secure a market. But when he has corn to sell, he 
expects to sell it on the cob, knowing all the while that there is 
a much greater demand for the commodity if properly shelled 
and sacked. 

Likewise the farmer who has a surplus of potatoes, instead of 
grading them and properly preparing them for the market, takes 
all sizes and conditions mixed together and tries to find a market 
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for them. Even if he finds a market, he will not receive nearly 
as much as he would if they were properly graded. Perhaps the 
consumer has to buy a bushel in order to get a peck of the desired 
grade. If the producer had properly graded them he could have 
used the sorry ones to feed his stock on; and perhaps have re- 
ceived just as much for the best ones as he did for the entire 
crop. 

The farmer who has hay to sell expects a market for it in 
stacks or in loose loads. He might be able to find a market for 
it in this condition, but if he does, he will not receive nearly as 
much as he would if it were properly baled and prepared for the 
market. 

What the Banks Can Do. 

The bank has become the melting pot of business transactions. 
The size and character of any business is molded and influenced 
within the sphere of the bank. Few projects are undertaken 
wbolly outside of this institution. This continuous contact be- 
tween purchaser and creditor, makes it possible for the banks 
to influence the swing of the pendulum. Money is the checK 
rein of industry, and an intelligent pull of the rein can influence 
our agriculture on its newly discovered road. With the banks 
controlling to a great extent the distribution of money among 
the farmers there is room for them to aid materially in modeling 
the farming system of a county or State. 

Texas banks, and those of other southern states where cotton 
is so largely grown, are refusing to lend money to the farmer 
doing business on the credit system unless he agrees to plant 
a stipulated acreage to food and feed crops. They say it is 
better to aid in this way than to allow millions of dollars to 
leave the State annually for food that may with comparatively 
little extra effort and expense be raised within the State, with 
a yearly increase in the per capita wealth. The result would be 
a greater volume of business which would benefit farmer, mer- 
chant, and bank. 

Such methods ought to prove adaptable to Albemarle County, 
and by this plan greater good can be done in a short period than 
by any means at present possessed by the farmers themselves. 
Two or three years of such practice would necessitate that all 
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the foods be raised at home. The farmei" would become self- 
supporting; the merchants would do a cash business and the 
banks could direct their money towards developing the county 
instead of feeding it. 

The Local Market Problem. 

\^'eld, in his book entitled "Marketing Agricultural Products," 
says there are five ways in which a farmer may market his pro- 
duce. These are as follows : 

1. By direct sale to consumer, (a) By going direct to resi- 
dence, (b) Through public or municipal markets. (c) By 
parcel post or express, (d) To local manufacturers. 

2. By selling to local stores. 

3. By shipping direct to dealers in large cities. 

4. By selling to local buyers. 

5. By shipping through co-operative associations. 

In the past little attention has been given to the market situa- 
tion for home raised foods. The producers and consumers have 
been content to remain at the extreme ends of the lengthening 
chain of marketing. Energetic men have made use of the op- 
portunity afforded by this unconcern and have set up a complex 
system through which the farmer's product must go before it 
reaches the consuming public. The number of middle men has 
been constantly increasing, each exacting his toll and making 
wider and still wider the gulf between the producer and the 
consumer. The result is that the farmer finds that the price for 
his product remains at low tide, while the cost to the consumer 
is mounting higher and higher. The purchasing power of the 
consumer's dollar decreases to the breaking point. Then a howl 
goes up over the high cost of living. Everybody cries, "we have 
a national problem," when in fact the trouble is in our market. 
It is a next door neighbor. It is a local market problem. Place 
the producer and the consumer at arm's length and the problem 
is solved. 

The producers alone cannot solve the problem. It concerns 
the consumer as well. There must be co-operation. So long as 
the ends of the chain remain unjoined, just so long will the cost 
to the consumer be high, and the price to the producer low. 
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There should be in Charlottesville some arrangement through 
which, any day in the year, for properly standardized products, 
an Albemarle farmer might secure, in cash, payment for food 
and feed commodities, which he has to market. 

Facts About Food and Feed Production in AlbemarlB 

County. 
Tlie Albemarle County rank at the left margin shows how 
many counties do better. 

35th in corn production per acre, bushels, 1919 25.2 

Average for State, 23.4 bushels per acre ; Rockingham led with 
39.3 bushels per acre. 

S3rd in the per capita production of corn in bushels, 1919. ...23.6 
The per capita annual consumption figure in the United States, 
inclusive of livestock needs, is 31 bushels ; deficit per person in 
Albemarle County 7.4 bushels ; State average production in 1919, 
18.3 bushels per person. 

9th in total corn production in bushels, 1921 893,000 

Loudoun County led with 1,663 000 bushels ; Elizabeth City County 
ranked last with 53,000 bushels. Albemarle corn production for 
ten years, 1909-1919 increased 22.5 per cent., or 160 021 bushels. 
The State increase was 14.6 per cent. ; 40 counties show a de- 
crease in production since 1909. 

30th in wheat production per person, in bushels, 1919 4.9 

Needed 4 bushels per person ; surplus per person 0.9 bushels ; total 
surplus for Albemarle County, 33,024 bushels. Albemarle's 
wheat production for 10 years, 1909-1919, increased 101.2 per 
cent., or 91,222 bushels. 

14th in total wheat production in bushels, 1921 143,000 

Augusta County led with 780 000 bushels ; Arlington County came 
last with 800 bushels ; Albemarle's wheat production for 2 years, 
1919-1921, decreased 218 per cent, or 38,327 bushels; Albemarle's 
average for 1921 was 10 bushels per acre ; State average for 
1921, 9.8 bushels. 

4th in total oat production in bushels, 1921 131,200 

Bedford and Grayson led, each with 140,000 bushels ; Greensville 
last with 450 bushels ; Albemarle's oat production for 2 years, 
1919-1921, decreased 2 bushels per acre or 3,525 bushels ; Albe- 
marle averaged 18 bushels per acre for 1921 ; State average is 
20.5 bushels per acre for 1921. 

4th in total crop of hay and forage produced, 1921, tons. ...46,610 
From 1909-1919 our hay crop increased 149.8 per cent. There is 
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required £or the livestock needs of the county 38,577 tons. In 
1919, the production was 46,610 tons, a surplus of 8,033 tons. 

35th in beef production per person, 1919, pounds 69 

State average, S2.4 pounds per person. Needed 152 pounds of meat 
production per capita. Highland led vi/ith 530.5 pounds ; Arling- 
ton came last with 54 pounds. 

47th in pork production per capita, 1919, pounds 76.2 

Average for State, 65.2 pounds per person. Isle of Wight ranked 
first with 310.4 pounds per person. From 1909-1919, the hogs 
in Albemarle County increased 15.1 per cent. 

71st in poultry production per person, 1920, fowls 3.5 

Needed 12 fowls per person per^year; deficit 8.5 fowls per per- 
son, per year; total deficit, 311,891 fowls. Shenandoah ranked 
first with a production of 11.9 fowls per person, and Arlington 
came last with .06. 

32nd in egg production per person, 1920, dozens 15 

Needed 17.5 dozen per person; shortage 2.S dozen per person; to- 
tal shortage for county 91,733 dozen; total production 550,519 
dozen. 

14th in value of livestock products per person, 1919 $11.66 

Fairfax ranlced first with $37.21 per person. The State average 
was $8.90. 

Albemarle; County Balanci; Sheet in FoodstuEEs, 1919. 

1. Food and feed needed : 

36,693 people @ $161.28 $5,917,847 

8,456 work animals @ $75.75 640,643 

10,458 dairy cattle @ $35 67 373,037 

8,170 other cattle @ $15.55 127,044 

5,030 sheep @ $3.44 17,303 

17,483 swine @ $12.86 224,831 

Total food and feed needed $7,300,705 

2. Food and feed produced : 

Food and feed crops $4,899,819 

Dairy products 303,378 

Poultry products 384,096 

Honey and Wax 9,261 

Beef cattle and swine 593,966 

Total food and feed produced $6,190,520 

Shortage, in home raised food and feed $1,110,185 
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Distribution op Food and Feed Shortage. 

1. Meat needed for 36,693 people @ 152 pounds 5,577,336 

Meat produced : 

1,636 calves @ 150 pounds 245,400 

6,534 cattle @ 350 pounds 2,286,900 

123,177 poultry @ 3.5 pounds 431,120 

17,483 swine @ 160 pounds 2,797,280 

Total meat produced, pounds 5,760,700 

Excess of meat raised over local needs, pounds 183,364 

2. Butter needed for 36,693 people @ 48 pounds per person 293,544 

Produced 425,590 

Surplus, pounds 132,046 

3. Fowls needed @ 12 fowls per person 440.316 

Produced 123,177 

Deficit, fowls. 317,1,39 

4. Eggs needed @ 17.5 dozens per person 642,128 

Produced 550 519 

Deficit, dozens 91,609 

5. Corn needed @ 31 bushels per person 1.137.483 

Produced 869,602 

Deficit, bushels 367,881 

6 Wheat needed @ 4 bushels per person 146,772 

Produced 181,327 

Surplus, bushels 34,555 

7. Hay needed for 8,475 work animals @ 10 pounds per day, tons 15.467 

10,458 dairy cattle at 6 pounds per day, tons 11,451 

8,170 beef cattle at 6 pounds per day, tons 8.905 

5,030 sheep at 3 pounds per day, tons 2,754 

Total hay needed '. 38,577 

Produced 46,610 

Surplus, tons 8,033 

Albemarle County Livestock, 1920 Census. 
1. Animal units on hand: Animal units 

7,524 mature work animals 7,524 

920 colts (1-2) 460 
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8,735 dairy cattle 8,735 

1,723 calves (1-2) 862 

8,170 other cattle (1-2) 4,085 

6,415 swine (1-5) 1,283 

11,068 pigs (1-10) 1,107 

803 lambs (1-10) 80 

123,177 poultry (1-100) 1,232 

Total animal units 25,368 

2. Animal units needed : 

Acres in farms, 388,941 acres divided by 5 77,788 

Per cent, that units on hand is of the units necessary to stock 

county on a lightly-stocked basis* 33 

Per cent. Albemarle County is below the lightly-stocked level 67 

*A lightly-stocked farm area means one animal unit for every S acres — a 
horse, a cow, 2 colts, 5 hogs, 7 sheep, or 100 hens. 
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IX. 
EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS 

By C. F. WhitmorE. 



In this chapter some of the things are set forth of which Al- 
bemarle County can justly be proud. ' Although the county falls 
short in some things, yet in comparison with other counties of 
the State, Albemarle ranks as a leader in a great many other 
matters. On the whole, Albemarle County is a progressive county 
and her citizens are live and wide-awake to every opportunity 
for bettering the interests of the county. 

The Charlottesville Chamber oe Commerce. 

In November 1920, the Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce 
was reorganized by the American City Bureau, and 410 meinbers 
signed agreements to support the organization for three years. 
No membership campaign has since been conducted, but fifteen 
individuals and firms have voluntarily asked to be enrolled. 
The annual dues are $25 for city residents, and $10 for per- 
sons residing in the country. 

The Chamber exists to serve the community as a whole. 
Whatever concerns Charlottesville and Albemarle County con- 
cerns the Chamber. The promotion of the varied interests of 
all the people is its function. While the business and commercial 
prosperity of the community is its peculiar responsibility, it is 
deeply interested in all civic and rural problems because busi- 
ness best thrives where living conditions are most favorable. 
Besides those it initiates, the Chamber gives its strong support 
to all movements to better business and living conditions. 

Since the reorganization, the American City Bureau- has on 
two occasions sent experts to Charlottesville to study the work 
of the Chamber, and one spent a week in the city. Both en- 
thusiastically endorsed the Chamber's program of activities, and 
were most favorably impressed by the record of its achieve- 
ments. 
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Albemarli; Agriculture. 

The welfare and prosperity of Albemarle County is insep- 
arably linked with that of agriculture. It is the leading pursuit 
of the county and any advance made in agriculture represents 
an advance for the county as a whole. Albemarle County ranks 
6th in the total value of all farm property with $28,189,780; I4th 
in the value of all crops with $4,899,819; 4th in the number of 
tons of hay and forage produced with 46,610; 3rd in tlie produc- 
tion of oats in bushels with 63,794 ; and 3rd in the bushels of 
orchard fruit raised with 839,401. 

There are many encouraging tendencies manifested in the 
rural sections of the county today. An increasing number of 
farm reared boys are receiving an agricultural education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. New and improved farming meth- 
ods are being adopted throughout the county and more interest 
is being taken in livestock raising and truck growing. The fruit 
raised in Albemarle County has not yet been surpassed for 
quality. 

Albemarle County stands at the threshold of a new era in ag- 
riculture. Although considerable progress has been made in the 
past there is yet a great deal of room for development. How- 
ever this development will only be made through the leadership 
of an intelligent class of farmers. An agricultural crisis like 
the present one determines that the ignorant, inefficient farmer 
will be forced to give up farming and seek occupations where 
brains are not an essential requirement and that only the thrifty 
and efficient farmers will or can remain on the farms. 

AVUALTH. 

In the process of development along all lines, Albemarle County 
has greatly increased in wealth. The figures from the 1921 re- 
port of the State Auditor are used here to show the amount of 
wealth in the county at the present time. 

In 1921, Albemarle County ranked 9th in the State with a 
total taxable property of $30,138,699.54. This is a fair showing 
when we consider that the total amount of taxable property for 
the State is $1,793,058,683.08. The county ranked 16th in the 
total taxable property per capita in 1921 with $824.09. 

Albemarle County ranks 8th in the amount paid during the 
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year ending September 30, 1921 for pensions to soldiers and 
marines, and to their widows, and for funeral expenses, this 
amount being $19,882, rO. 

The Land Books for 1921 showed Albemarle County with a 
position of 11th in the value of real estate owned by white and 
colored, with an assessed value of $13,655,560. In the amount 
of license taxes, assessed from July 1, 1920 to July 1, 1921, the 
county has a rating of 8th with $35,485.93. The county ranks 
8th in the amount of personal property assessed in 1920, the fig- 
ure being $12,250,010. 

In books and pictures, with the exception of those exempt by 
law, the value was $58,005 in 1921. This gives Albemarle a rank 
of 5th in this item. 

The total valuation of automobiles as assessed on the personal 
property tax books for the year 1921 was $598,875. Only nine 
other counties in the State have more automobiles than Albemarle. 

Schools. 

Due to the generosity of Mr. Paul Goodloe Mclntire, during 
the last few years, the schools of Albemarle County have made 
more progress than any other county in the State. In 1920 the 
State Board of Education rated the counties on ten points of 
efficiency. Albemarle ranked 59th among the counties of the 
State. The next year, 1920-21 she rated 51st, with an average 
score of 61.4. For the year of 1921-22 her score was 76.5, 
which, if the other counties of the State made no progress dur- 
ing the year, would place her 8th in the State. Of course the 
other counties have made some progress but the Albemarle 
schools are safely advancing out of proportion to most of them. 

Almost $200,000 has been spent in the last three years for 
buildings and equipment. Both small and large, white and col- 
ored schools, have either been rebuilt or remodeled. The pres- 
ent building program should be completed within twelve months. 
Then the county can truly boast of the best rural school build- 
ings in the State. 

Three years ago there was but one accredited school in the 
county. Now there are high schools accredited for four years 
of high school work at Scottsville, Greenwood, Crozet, Red Hill, 
Earlysville and the Meriwether-Lewis Agricultural High School 
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at Ivy. The Free Union High School is accredited for three 
years high school work, while Alberene, Midway, Stony Point, 
Cismont and Mountain View are accredited as Junior High 
Schools. Beside these, the schools at Rio, Lone Pine and Sim- 
eon have been standardized. Others are to be added to the list 
this year. The high schools are so well located that nearly every 
pupil in the county is within reach of one of them. Within the 
last two years the high school enrollment has increased 106 per 
cent. 

The greatest forward step taken by the county, within recent 
years, has been shown in the employment, with the cooperation 
of the State, of four capable rural supervisors who specialize in 
helping the teachers in the small schools. These workers have 
done much to help make the schools efficient. 

The people themselves are showing a deep interest in the 
splendid work the schools are doing. Nearly all of them have a 
live, active Community League, which has not only been a means 
of helping to raise money for the schools, but has served a very 
important social purpose and has created one of the best school 
spirits in the State. 

Industries. 

Albemarle County has made a great deal of progress along 
industrial lines. In our recent survey of these industries re- 
ported in another chapter it was found that there are 24 with a 
total capital stock of $3,484,400. The total value of the annual 
output from these enterprises amounts to $3,936,109.12. The 
list of employees numbers 1,202 with a total annual pay roll of 
$1,000,428.10. 

The industries of Albemarle County are quite varied. Woolen 
goods, silks, bricks, insulator pins and tanning extracts are among 
the products manufactured by the industries of Albemarle 
County. 

With the fine start which Albemarle industries have made, the 
future holds even greater opportunities for development. 

Farm Djj;monstration Work. 

All soil on which agricultural pursuits began, in its virgin 
condition, was fertile and produced large yields of crops to 
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which it was adapted. However, the hand of man, guided by the 
selfish and greedy mind of man, gradually impoverished the soil 
by refusing to aid nature in maintaining a supply of the nec- 
essary elements for plant growth. This practice of robbing the 
soil of its fertility naturally decreased production until serious 
consideration finally resulted in the organization of the agri- 
cultural extension work. 

The Federal Smith-Lever Act provided a fund by which farm 
demonstration agents were employed to help stimulate agri- 
culture. The slogan was "make two blades of grass grow where 
one previously grew." The county agents are partially com- 
pensated for their work by the federal government, the State 
Agricultural College at Blacksburg, and by the county. The 
Institute also sends out specialists in the various fields of agri- 
culture, such as horticulture, crop improvement, livestock, 
poultry and home improvement. These specialists assist the 
county agents when necessary. 

Every line of production has increased until it has become 
necessary for the extension workers to assist the farmers in es- 
tablishing practical and economical plans of marketing. In 
order to make this work effective and far reaching, community 
associations have been organized. These associations cooperate 
with the county agents in affording the farmer better opportuni- 
ties for placing his business on an economic and profitable basis. 

Although our soil and climate are wonderfully adapted to 
fruit growing, the average grower could not cope with the many 
insects and diseases that are damaging the trees and the fruit, 
without instructions and information received from the exten- 
sion department. Experiment stations are conducted in various 
sections of the State to ascertain the most satisfactory fertilizers, 
and the most effective methods of using spray solutions to con- 
trol insects and diseases. This information is a continuous now 
from the research workers and specialists to the extension agents 
who use every means of getting the information to the growers. 
After proper production, tmiformity of grades and packs are the 
next important steps. 

The erection of packing houses and ec^uipment are directed 
by extension workers. They also help the farmers in seed se- 
lection. The distributors do not raise the seed; so, if pure seeds 
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are to be obtained by the farmers, they will have to raise and 
register them through the Crop Improvement Association, the 
same as pure blooded animals are registered by the Live Stock 
Breeding Associations. 

Boys Agricultural Club work is one of the main features of 
the extension work. The following are among the objects of 
the club work : To improve farm practices by instructing boys 
in correct agricultural methods ; to furnish an extensively or- 
ganized means of effecting permanent improvement in agricul- 
tural and rural life; to put into practice the facts of scientific 
agriculture obtained from books and bulletins ; to assist in de- 
veloping the spirit of cooperation in the family and in the com- 
munity ; to dignify and magnify the vocation of farming by 
demonstrating that labor intelligently applied to farming brings 
satisfactory returns ; to enlarge the vision of the boy and to give 
him a definite purpose at the most important period in his life; 
to furnish the rural school teachers object lessons which may 
be used to help them in teaching agriculture ; and to make rural 
life more attractive by organization, which tends to diminish 
isolation and develop leadership. Many boys who begin the 
study of agriculture in the clubs continue it in the agricultural 
colleges. These graduates return to the country as leaders who 
foster economic and progressive principles and who are placed 
in responsible positions where they can make use of their knowl- 
edge and experience. Such recognition and honor has been a 
great stimulus to club work and the world will be profited there- 
by inasmuch as the influence of such young men will be a great 
stride toward placing agriculture in its rightful position along 
with other great business enterprises. 

Home Demonstration Work. 

Along with the establishment of the farm demonstration work, 
came the great necessity for the home demonstration agent to 
make the home the real center of the industrial life of the 
county. Far-sighted citizens realized that without real homes . 
the economic conditions of a community could not be improved. 
About eight years ago, the people of Albemarle came to the real- 
ization of this need and so the home demonstration work was 
established. This was done under the Smith-Lever Act and 
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through the State Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. The 
work is carried on among the boys and girls through the boy's 
and girl's home economics and agricultural clubs. Home demon- 
stration clubs are organized for the women. 

During the war, these clubs played their part valiantly by con- 
centrating on food conservation and by assisting in numerous 
war activities. The work was so enlarged during the two years 
America was engaged in the war that two full-time farm dem- 
onstration agents and two full-time home demonstration agents 
were employed. 

It was at this time that Miss Bessie Dunn took charge of the 
work, and she still remains as the agent for the county, assisted 
by Miss Ruth Burruss. Since Miss Dunn took charge of the 
Home Demonstration work the membership of the clubs has in- 
creased from 32 to 500. This year the boys and girls are entered 
in seven projects, namely : canning, sewing, poultry, gardening, 
room improvement, cooking and bread making. Through these, 
an opportunity is given for them to take part in many phases of 
farm and home life. 

Last year, in addition to the actual instruction gained, the chil- 
dren won $2,500 in prizes and scholarships, this making a 
splendid record for Albemarle County. The same opportunity 
is offered to the children again this year through the generosity 
of Mr. Paul Mclntire; and naturally the boys and girls are show- 
ing a lively interest in their work; not only because of the prizes 
offered, but because a scholarship won will mean a year's train- 
ing in an agricultural school. 

In the home demonstration work among the women, contests 
are held and prizes offered by the merchants for the most suc- 
cessful kitchen at the least expenditure. 

The slogan of the home demonstration workers is, "organize 
and co-operate." We are beginning to realize today that we 
cannot live an isolated existence, but must take our places among 
the members of a social group. It is this problem which the 
extension worker is trying to solve. 

Public Health Work. 
In the past, many efforts have been made by the State Board 
of Health and others to do some effective public health work in 
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Albemarle County, but most of these attempts were of a spor- 
adic, temporary and ineffective nature. It was not until March 
1, 1920 that a whole-time health department was organized 
through the financial assistance and cooperation of the Albe- 
marle Chapter of the American Red Cross, the County Board 
of Supervisors, the State Board of Health and the International 
Health Board, together with certain private donations. A pub- 
lic health nurse, financed by the Red Cross, had been working in 
the county for some months when the organization of the health 
department was perfected. At the beginning, there were only a 
health officer, a nurse and a part-time office assistant, but in 
one month a sanitary inspector, and, in two and one-half months, 
a colored public health nurse were added to the force. A dentist 
was employed for the summer. The personnel has now been in- 
creased to include one health officer (or dirfector), one dentist 
(part-time), two sanitary inspectors, one white and one colored 
public health nurse and one office secretary, besides some vol- 
untary assistants. The work has increased to such an extent 
during the two and one-half year's existence of the health de- 
partment, that everyone is kept busy all the time and greatly 
over-worked, requiring an increase in office equipment and the 
trebling of the office space. Many persons take for granted that 
the health department is a permanent fixture in the county and 
a necessary part of the county machinery. 

When the work began, the financial budget for the year was 
$8,000, but this was soon increased to $10,000, and now it is 
about $14,000. The growth in the work and the appreciation 
of the public for it, is best shown by the attitude of the county 
supervisors. The first year they appropriated $1,000, the second 
year $2,500 and the third year $7,500, or seven and one-half 
times their first appropriation in the short space of two years of 
actual work. It is hoped that this work will soon be financed 
entirely by the county. This is local work and should be financed 
locally. 

At first, only a few public health activities were undertaken, 
but at present we are conducting the following lines of work: 
school inspection; public health nursing; correction of physical 
defects; dental cHnics; tuberculosis and general diagnostic clin- 
ics ; child hygiene (baby) cHnics ; the control of communicable 
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diseases by investigation, quarantine, vaccination, and reporting 
of cases ; laboratory examinations ; sanitation of homes and proper 
sewage disposal; investigation of complaints; abatement of 
nuisances; examinations and treatments for intestinal parasites; 
reporting of cases of venereal disease; mental hygiene; maternity 
and child welfare; and public health education and publicity by 
means of advice, conferences, lectures, literature, newspaper 
articles, and moving pictures. 

The future of the work seems quite bright, especially since 
there are some indications which point toward the union of the 
City and County Health Departments which will mean efficiency 
and economy for both. Courses are already being given in the 
University by the health officer, and the probabilities are that 
this work will be greatly extended, thus bringing about greater 
cooperation between these agencies. 

The following are the persons employed by the County Health 
Department: Wm. S. Keister, M. D., Health Officer; J. M. 
Wiatt, D. D. S., Dentist; Martha Oaks, R. N., Nurse; Annie 
]M. Johnson, R. N., Col. Nurse; F. T. Bradley, Sanitary In- 
spector; Philip Kime, Sanitary Inspector; and Mary C. Kirby, 
Secretary. 

Roads. 

Albemarle County has been backward in road construction but 
during the past two years a great deal has been done to remedy 
this condition and the next two years will see the county system 
of improved roads nearly completed. 

The county is fortunate in having two State highways : one, 
the Staunton-Richmond Highway, crosses the county east and 
west a distance of thirty-seven miles. The highway is completed 
west of Charlottesville, and the work east is under way, and 
will be completed this year. This highway gives the county, 
by way of the Valley Pike, a hard surfaced road connecting with 
all the main highways in the North and West. The other State 
Highway in the county is the Lynchburg Road, from Charlottes- 
ville through Covesville to Lynchburg. No work has been done 
on this road, but we have reason to expect it will be built within 
two years. These two macadamized highways are built and main- 
tained by the State Highway Department, without cost to the 
county. 
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Two years ago the County Board of Supervisors adopted a 
county system of highways. This system includes the main 
roads in the county, most of which radiate from Charlottesville, 
and all of which connect with the State highways. Maps have 
been made of this system and it has been approved by the State 
Highway Commissioner. This approval gives the county the right 
to apply State Aid funds to the construction or maintenance of 
any road in the system. The county authorities decided to an- 
ticipate these State Aid funds by issuing bonds and building a 
large part of the system at once. An election was held in 1921, 
and road bonds to the amount of nine hundred thousand dollars 
were voted. About half of this amount will be spent in 1922, 
and the balance in 1923. The first road of the county system to 
be completed will be the Scottsville Road, twenty miles in length. 
The grading of this road is completed and twelve miles has al- 
ready been surfaced with concrete. The other roads for the 
improvement of which funds are now available are the Early s- 
ville Road, the Stony Point Road, the Gordonsville Road, the 
Free Union Road, the White Hall Road, the Simeon Road and 
the Howardsville Road. All of these, with the exception of the 
Gordonsville and the Simeon are now under construction. 

The county has about seventy-three miles of macadam and 
concrete paving. The work in the next two years will add about 
twenty-six miles of hard surface and seventy-five miles of top 
soil and sand clay road. 

There is one very important item of road work which the 
county has about completed; it is bridges. The many streams 
in the county are, at certain periods of the year, raging torrents. 
This has made a large number of bridges necessary. With one 
or two exceptions, steel or concrete bridges have been built at 
all important points. There are in the county some eighty-five 
steel bridges on concrete piers and abutments, and about one 
dozen concrete bridges. These, with proper maintenance, may 
be considered permanent structures. The cost of these bridges 
was from five hundred dollars to fifteen thousand dollars each, 
and their construction has taken a large part of the county's re- 
sources in the past years. 

The authority over all road improvement in the county is 
vested in the Board of Supervi.sors. There are six members of 
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this Board, elected by the people, one from each district of the 
county. This Board employs a County j\'Ianager who, subject to 
the approval of the Board, has charge of the highways and 
bridges. This Manager employs the necessary engineers for 
new construction and the foreman who have charge of the various 
gangs of labor employed in maintenance. 

During the summer months there are about ten such mainte- 
nance gangs. The Board are obliged to appoint an engineer as 
manager, for the State law requires that County Highway con- 
struction shall be in charge of an engineer who meets with the 
approval of the State Highway Commissioner. This method of 
handling county affairs was inaugui-ated only a year ago, but 
has seemed so economical that the State Highway Commissioner 
has recommended that the General Assembly of the State pass 
a bill making this plan the only legal form of Government for 
all the counties in the State. 

Rotary Club. 

The Rotary Club of Charlottesville was organized by a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of John Gilmore, Chairman, Dick 
Minor, Will Surber, Bob Sterling and Eskridge Duke, 'i'his 
committee, with fourteen additional, completed the charter mem- 
bership. 

The first meeting was held on February 28th, 1921, with Al- 
vin Smith of the Richmond Club acting as Chairman, at which 
time officers were elected, a constitution and by-laws adopted, 
and application made to affiliate with the International Associa- 
tion. 

On April 2Sth, the "Charter Meeting" was held, a delegation 
from Richmond and other Clubs, headed by Alvin Smith, form- 
ally presenting the Charter which is numbered 864 and dated 
April 1, 1921. 

The Rotary limits its membership to one man from each pro- 
fession, but in some cases a second active member may come in 
from the same firm or business from which the active member- 
ship in the Club is filled. 

The new officers elected for the year 1922-23 are D. Van 
Wagenen, President, John A. Gilmore, Vice-President, W. H. 
Surber, Secretary, and F. H. Quarles, Treasurer. 
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"He profits most who serves best" is the slogan of the Rotary, 
the idea of the organization being to promote a feeling of fel- 
lowship among the members and to give them a new realization 
of the unselfishness of service. 

The idea of Rotary had its inception seventeen years ago 
when four Chicago business men met once each week for lunch- 
eon together, and the weekly luncheon of each club is the back- 
bone of the existence of the organization. The local club meets 
every Tuesday at the Coflfee Shop at 6 :30 p. m. 

Agricultural Specialists. 

Long range vision of a constructive business sort of the func- 
tion and de^'elopment of banks as perpetual institutions has re- 
sulted in certain activities looking toward the ultimate upbuild- 
ing of the section that constitutes their sphere of activity by the 
Peoples' National Bank and the Charlottesville National Bank. 
Bank and community life and expansion, the officials of these 
banks concei-\'e of as so wrapped up in each other that the sure 
means of providing for the utmost prosperity of the banlcs lies 
in fostering the best interests of the locality in which it is con- 
tained. 

As a means of carrying out this program, agricultural special- 
ists have been placed at these banks in Charlottesville, who in 
cooperation with the various county agencies are doing a ' fine 
work for the rural sections of the county. If the work of these 
specialists continues to grow in strength as it has in the past, it 
will become a greater force in the future for increasing the 
welfare of the county. 

KiwANis Club. 

The Charlottesville Kiwanis Club was organized in April, 
1922. It had its inception in the mind and efl^orts of N. T. 
Shumate, President of the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank. Mr. Shumate was personally acquainted with Giles 
Miller of the Lynchburg Club, and, out of this acquaintance, 
came the steps which led to the organization of the Charlottes- 
ville Club. 

After gathering about himself some eighteen or twenty others 
who were in accord with the Kiwanis ideals, the International 
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Organization was called upon for help and Geo. A. Seilig, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee spent some time in Charlottesville in setting 
up and establishing the club. 

The oflicers elected for the first year were: President, Nor- 
man T. Shumate; Vice-President, John L. Manahan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lawrence A. Davis; District Trustee, Dan. O. Via. 
The members of the Board of Directors are: E. I. Carruthers, 
C. W. Hulfish, W. H. Snyder, W. PL Wood, M. C. Thomas, H. 
P. j\Iyers, M. Timberlake, and E. P. Wingfield, with the officers 
ex-officio members of the same. 

The motto of the Kiwanis Clubs is "We Build," and, through 
the application of the Golden Rule in business practice, the 
Kiwanis Clubs are striving to build that finer spirit in the busi- 
ness life of the nation that shall have as its fruit a great spiritual 
renaissance. It is an organization of virile, progressive, broad- 
niinded business and professional men whose motives are un- 
selfish. 

Kiwanis was first brought to the business man as only a lunch- 
eon club, but it soon proved to be the means by which he was to 
satisfy his hunger for fellowship and invest his life in practical 
service. Kiwanis acquired the aspects of a movement only when 
its meinbers, without any suggestion or direction whatever, un- 
consciously used it as a vehicle through which they could ex- 
press their real selves. 

This idea is the real and perhaps the most vital reason for 
the remarkable growth of this organization. Started in Detroit 
in 1915 there are now more than 750 clubs scattered through the 
United States and Canada with a membership of more than 
70,000; surely an eloquent testimony to the power of an ideal 
in bringing men together and holding them loyal to an organiza- 
tion. 

'I' wo of the main purposes of the Kiwanis Clubs throughout 
the two countries are the helping of the under-privileged child, 
and the bringing about of a spirit of closer co-operation between 
the city and rural elements in our population. The Charlottes- 
ville Club has already taken its place in line with the Interna- 
tional objective along the first mentioned line by keeping at 
the Y. ]\L C. A. Camp some fourteen or fifteen boj's, and is 
planning further work along the same line by making a careful 
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anal3'sis of the conditions and means of support for the Chil- 
dren's Home in this city. 

The club meets on the second and fourth Thursday of each 
month for supper and the consideration of business matters. 
Meetings are usually held at the Coffee Shop. 

The RiiD Cross. 

The Albemarle County Chapter of the American Red Cross 
still stands guard over the ex-service men and their families. 
Every day, in every month, at least one soldier receives such aid 
as the filling of claims for compensation, needed information 
regarding government insurance, vocational training, treatment 
at government hospitals, loans pending compensation and various 
other technical services. This work will go on. The Red Cross 
pledge "to alleviate the horrors of war to the uttermost" guar- 
antees such service until the last taps of the last soldier. 

But, from now on, in such communities as this, such work will 
not take the whole time of these technically trained secretaries. 
They have abundant time for wider service along the same line. 
It was a knowledge of this state of affairs that prompted the 
Albemarle Red Cross Board to get a new secretary, one trained 
for Community Social Service, as well as soldier work, and start 
this new service this spring. The majority of the sixteen local 
men and women who decided this matter did so after mature 
investigation and the results have justified their faith. Within 
less than six months the Red Cross Office, 412 National Bank 
Building, has grown to be a real clearing house for eleemosynary 
effort and community service. The city and county authorities, 
the various ministers, church societies and guilds, nursing as- 
sociations and aid societies, in town and county, have all called 
for expert advice and it has been freely given. A register of 
the names and true conditions of the needy is being developed, 
and, in time, will be of infinite service. Already the long ex- 
isting duplication of effort is largely done away with, and the 
ultimate saving, from this fact alone, will be very great. 

Moreover, through this Red Cross Office, as now developed, 
there is established, for the first time, organic connection and 
close cooperation with the other state and national charitable 
organizations of the land. The State Board of Public Welfare, 
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the Children's Home Society of Virginia, the State Travelers' 
Aid Society and others now work hand in hand with our local 
charities. 

In conclusion, the Albemarle Red Cross is a pioneer agency, 
blazing the trail to that highest goal of community life, a United 
Community Service. Till that end is reached it will strive on, 
asking, expecting, and feeling worthy of the interest and coop- 
eration of every good citizen of the city and county. 

Young Men's Business Club. * 

The Young Men's Business Club of Charlottesville was or- 
ganized in 1920. Its membership is composed of young men 
and is limited. Its aim has been to keep the people of the county 
imbued ,with a spirit of optimism in times of stress or crisis. The 
club is continually putting forth its efforts to bring new business 
to town, as well as by their enthusiasm to stimulate the old firms. 
Not only does the club take an interest in the business of the 
town, but it is also concerned with anything for the general 
welfare of the town. The club played an active part in the 
drive for the Children's Home and was instrumental in having 
lights placed at the Union Station Bridge. 

The officers of the organization are Guy Via, President, Mat- 
thew Lawman, Vice-President, and Harry Linton, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

There is no doubt that the Young Men's Business Club Jias 
been of service to the county, and, if its present policies are con- 
tinued, it is certain to be of even more benefit to the business in- 
terests in the future. 

The Blue Ridge Sanatorium. 

The Blue Ridge Sanatorium is situated at the foot of Carter's 
Mountain in the beautiful hill country of Albemarle, about half- 
way between Charlottesville and historic Monticello, a location 
which affords considerable advantage from its nearness to a 
railroad center, but chiefly because it provides clinical material 
for medical students at the University of Virginia. Unfamili- 
arity with tuberculosis among general practitioners of medicine 
has long been a stumbling block in the treatment of the disease, 
and the opportunity afforded to the University students to be- 
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come familiar with its diagnosis and treatment was a prime con- 
sideration in the establishment of this sanatorium. 

The first patients were admitted on April 26th, 1920. At 
that time the sanatorium had accommodations for forty inhmary 
patients and eighty ambulant patients, housed in two one-story 
cottages, one for men and one for women. 

The first medical stafif consisted of Dr. Walter C. Klotz, Med- 
ical Director, who was in charge of the sanatorium from its 
opening until August 1, 1921, when he became head of a gov- 
ernment sanatorium at Johnson City, Tennessee. Dr. Frank B. 
Stafford was Resident Physician. Dr. Stafford is still a memoer 
of the medical staff in the same capacity. Dr. Klotz was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. E. Brown, formerly a member of the Catawba 
Sanatorium Staff, and Dr. India Hunt is now assistant resident 
physician. Internes from the University Hospital are also sent 
to Blue Ridge, having a rotating service of three months each. 

Recently a new infimary has been opened, accommodating sixty 
additional patients. This building is thoroughly modern, pro- 
viding ample room for offices, operating room, laboratories, and 
the like, and a Roentgen ray machine will shortly be installed. 
At present radiographic work is done at the University Hospital 
by Dr. R. G. Wiatt. 

When the new infirmary was opened, one of the old cottages 
became available for use at a children's pavilion, the first in Vir- 
ginia, and one of the first in this section of the United States. 
Heretofore, the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in children 
has been surrounded with many difficulties incident to their as- 
sociation with adult patients. In the fall a teacher will be pro- 
vided by the State Board of Education for these children, their 
number being now sufficient to justify such an arrangement. 

Dental work will hereafter be in charge of a dentist. Dr. 
George H. Rice, who will divide his time between the three state 
sanatoriums. This is an important element in the treatment of 
tuberculosis which has too often been over-looked in public in- 
stitutions. 

The sanatorium maintains a training school for nurses from 
which one nurse was graduated last June. Eight pupil nurses 
are now taking this course. In addition to these pupil nurses 
there are six graduate nurses on duty. 
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The patients are now raising a ten thousand dollar fund to 
build an undenominational chapel, which will fill a serious need. 
Religious services are held regularly by ministers from Char- 
lottesville, but the dining room, in which the services are held, 
is not very suitable for the purpose. This chapel fund is well 
on its way to completion. 

Free entertainments for the patients are provided frequently, 
generally by volunteer talent from Charlottesville and the Uni- 
versity. There is a small but excellent library, built around the 
"Margaret Cantey Venable Memorial Fund," the gift of Mrs. 
Raleigh Minor, of the University, Mrs. Charles Minor, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C, and Professor Venable, of the University of North 
Carolina. 

The patients have an organization called "The Cheer-Up 
Club." All patients automatically become members and its pur- 
pose is to relieve indigent cases. This organization is growing 
and we hope will continue to do a great good. 

Statistical Evidences of Progress. 

There are 100 counties in Virginia. A rating of 30 or below 
is arbitrarily considered to be an evidence of a fair rank m a 
particular item. The figure in the column at the left indicates 
the rank of Albemarle County. 

6th in total value of all farm property $28,189,780 

Augusta County is first with a value of $49,036,772 ; Arlington 
County is last with a value of $1,283,800. The total value of 
all farm property in the State of Virginia is $1,196,555,772. 

14th in value of all crops $4,899,819 

Accomac ranks first with a crop value of $17,700,402; Arlington 
County ranks last with a crop value of $81,516. The total 
value for the State is $292,824,260. 

25th in the percentage increase in the number of cattle 1910- 

1920 4.7 

Augusta County ranks first with a 36.2 per cent, increase. The 
average increase for the State is 5.6 per cent. 

13th in total number of farms in the county 3,165 

Pittsylvania is first with 7,025; Arlington is last with 56. The 
total number for the State is 186,242. 
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4th in number of tons of hay and forage produced 46,610 

Augusta County ranks first with 121,188 tons ; Arlington County 
is last with 1,136 tons. The total for the State is $1,989,282 
tons. 

30th in bushels of wheat per capita 4.9 

Clark County ranks first with 39.S bushels per capita; Nanse- 
mond County is last with .01 bushels per capita. The average 
for the State is 4.9 bushels. 

3rd in production of oats in bushels 63,794 

Grayson County ranks first with 72,765 bushels. Greensville 
County ranks last with 308 bushels. The total production for 
the State is 1,958,609 bushels. 

17th in receipts from the sale of dairy products-. $173,160 

Fairfax County ranks first with a sale of $816,559; Buchanan 
County comes last with $4,568. The total for the State is 
$11,115,633. 

3rd in bushels of orchard fruits 839,401 

Frederick County is first with 1,094,658 bushels ; Sussex County 
is last with 331 bushels. The total for the State is 10,089,306 
bushels. 

27tli in amount spent for farm machinery and implements 

per acre of improved land $6.73 

Warwick County is first with an investment of $24.20; Buchanan 
County comes last with an investment of $1.13. The average 
for the State is $5.30. 

21st in bushels of corn raised per capita of rural population.. ..33.4 

Clark County is first with 90 bushels per capita; Arlington is last 
with 0.8 bushels per capita. The State average is 18,3 bushels 
per capita. 

22nd in percentage increase in corn production 1910-1920.. ..22. 5 

Clark County was first with a 76.9 per cent, increase; Warwick 
County comes last with a decrease of 45.9 per cent. The 
average increase for the State was 10.5 per cent. 

14th in value of dairy products per rural inhabitant $11.66 

Fairfax County is first with a value of $37 per rural inhabitant. 
The average for the State is $7.40 for each country dweller. 
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12th in per capita country wealth, 1920 $1,084 

Highland County ranks first with $2,084.50; Arlington County 
comes last with $80.04. The per capita country wealth for 
the State of Virginia is $725. 

6th in the area of the counties in square miles, 1920 751 

Pittsylvania ranks first with 1,015 square miles ; Arlington ranks 
last with only 31 square miles. The total area of the State is 
40,262. 

23rd in improved acreage per farm 68.2 

Clark County ranks first with 134.2; Mathews comes last with 
16.9. The average improved acreage for the State is 50.8. 

9th in total taxable property, 1921 $30,138,699.54 

Henrico County has the greatest amount of total taxable property 
with $298,034,667.34; Greene County has the least amount with 
$1,743,042.50. The total amount of taxable property for the 
State is $1,793,058,683.08. 

16th in total taxable property per capita, 1921 $824.09 

Henrico County has the greatest amount per capita with $1,563.34; 
Grayson County ranks last with $177.04. The total taxable 
property per capita for the State is $776.53. 

14th Charlottesville stands in the financial index for the 

city school system 1920-1921 87.48 

Winchester City ranks first with 148.61 ; Radford City ranks 
last with 67.83. Of the cities, the financial index for the State 
is 104.51. 

8th in amount paid in during the year ending September 
30, 1921 for pensions to soldiers and marines, 

and their widows and for funeral expenses $19,882.50 

Henrico- County ranks first with $40,040 ; Warwick ranks last 
with $387.50. The total for the State is $823,017.50. 

10th in value of automobiles as assessed on the personal 

property tax books for the year, 1921 $598,875 

Norfolk County ranks first with $4,405,981 ; Buchanan County 
ranks last with $105. The total for the State is $30,296,375. 

5th in value of books and pictures except those exempt 

by law, 1921 $59,005 

Henrico County ranks first with $130,742; King and Queen 
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County ranks last with $130. The total value for the State is 
$1,218,459. 

11th in value of real estate owned by white and 
colored persons, assessed on the land books 
for 1921 $13,655,560 

Norfolk County ranks first with $178,199,745; Buchanan County 
ranks last with $45,580. The total value for the State is 
$942,566,224. 

8th in amount of license taxes assessed from July 1, 

1920, to July 1, 1921 $35,485.93 

Henrico ranks first with $353,332.97 ; Bedford ranks last with 
$1,410.22. The total for the State is $2,032,748.86. 

12th in total population 36,693 

Norfolk ranks first with 227,522; Craig ranks last with 4,100. 
The total population for the State of Virginia is 2,309,187. 

29th in density of total population per square mile 49.8 

Arlington ranks first with density of 1,100; Highland ranks last 
with density of 11.7. The density for the State of Virginia is 
57.4 inhabitants per square mile. 

21st in percentage of total illiteracy 8.2 

Fairfax ranks first with 4.3, and Buchanan ranks last with 27.5 
per cent. The total per cent, of illiterates in the State of Vir- 
ginia is 11.2. 

16th in percentage of negro illiterates ten years of age and 

over 18.9 

Buchanan and Craig rank first with no illiterate negroes ; Greens- 
ville ranks last with 37.6 per cent. Total for the State of Vir- 
ginia is 23.5 per cent. 

22nd in percentage of all males 21 years of age and over 

that are illiterate 11.3 

Arlington ranks first with 4.9 per cent. ; Brunswick ranks last 
with 30.3 per cent. Total for the State of Virginia is 14.1 
per cent. 

20th in percentage of females 21 years of age and over that 

are illiterate 9.3 

Fairfax ranks first with 4.4 per cent. ; Buchanan ranks last with 
37.9 per cent. The total for the State of Virginia is 12.7 per 
cent. 
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16th in white marriages per 1,000 population 20.5 

Arlington ranks first with 65.6 ; New Kent ranks last with 6.4. 
Total for the State of Virginia, 18.9 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

26th in negro marriages per 1,000 population 25.4 

Wise ranks first with 82 ; Floyd ranks last with none ; Fairfax 
next to last with 7. Total for the State of Virginia, 27.3 mar- 
riages per 1,000 inhabitants. 

1st in number of homicides (negro in 1920) 

With six other counties having none ; Norfolk ranks last with 
38. The total for the State of Virginia is 138. 
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X. 
ALBEMARLE PROBLEMS 

By Wilson Gm. 



Decline in Rural Population. 

Between the years 1910 and 1920, there was an actual de- 
crease of approximately 13 per cent, in the rural population of 
Albemarle County. There were 29,871 Albemarle people living 
in towns of less than 2,500 and the open country in 1910, and in 
1920 there were only 26,005 — a difference of 3,866 people. 

A part of this loss can be attributed to the annexation in 1916 
of a portion of the rural territory by the city of Charlottesville. 
But all of it cannot be accounted for in this way. We must 
face the fact that the rural areas of Albemarle County, during 
the past decade, sustained an actual decrease in population. 

If the county were producing enough food and feed stuffs to 
take care of its own needs, the situation would not be so serious. 
But, in 1919, it fell short of this goal by more than a million 
dollars, and if we subtract the value of the apple and peach crop 
of that year, we get, assuming quite logically that this was in 
large part shipped out of the county, a deficit of $2,468,238. 
Similarly, the loss of country dwellers would not be so grave 
were it not for the fact that only 55.5 per cent, of the farm lands 
are improved, and that 122,611 acres of land in the county make 
a crying appeal for some one to occupy them and make their 
place in the sun worth while. 

The last census reveals the fact that for the first time in the 
history of the nation, there is a majority of city dwellers. For 
every 51.4 urbanites there are only 48.6 rural inhabitants. When 
we pause and consider the valuable elements and institutions 
contributed by our farming people to the make up of these 
United States, we cannot help but wonder whether now that the 
city is in the major place it is going to be as wholesome in its 
contribution to our national life as was the countryside. 

It is true that our farmers are ultra-individualistic, and ultra- 
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conservative at times. It is also a fact that educational efficiency 
is at a much lower ebb in the country than in the town, but it is 
not altogether the farmer's fault. For, have not the cities, both 
in wealth and people, been built up at the expense of much that 
is best in the country? On the other hand, the strong individual- 
ism and conservatism of the farmer constitute saving qualities in 
civilization. He is generally much more democratic and hos- 
pitable in his attitudes. And, more important than all is the 
strength and purity of family life in the country as compared 
with that in, particularly, the larger cities. 

There are social, as well as economic reasons, why the rural 
population of Albemarle County should not be allowed to decline. 
And, the only way by which the rural population may not be 
depleted in the best of its trained young manhood and woman- 
hood is by making the country a more fit and satisfying place to 
stay in. Its possibilities along such lines are more ideal than 
those of the city, if they are developed through consolidated 
schools, good roads, better homes, and better farming methods. 

Idle Lands. 

The approximate land area of Albemarle County proper is 
478,080 acres. Of this amount, 388,491 acres constitute land 
in farms. And further, only 215,880 acres or 55. .t per cent, is 
improved land. Also, remember that this includes land in 
pasture which has been cleared and tilled, and land lying fallow. 

In a previous chapter it has been shown that there is easily 
room for 1,634 more farm families in the county, each tilling a 
farm of 75 acres. There are few as inviting counties anywhere 
as Albemarle. Its wonderfully responsive soil under proper 
treatment, its great diversity of crops, the beautiful scenic char- 
acter of its landscapes, its splendid schools, its stretches of good 
roads, all make it a most desirable section in which to locate for 
farming. 

What concessions and other inducements is Albemarle County 
making to secure settlers of a high type to locate on these idle 
lands ? 

Food and Feed Deeicit. 
If every individual in the world consumed as much wealth as 
he produced, there would be little progress possible. It is for- 
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tunate that there are some who are more thrifty than others, and 
who, as a result, accumulate reserves that may be used to fur- 
ther increase production. In other words, the material progress 
of the world is in large measure dependent upon the factor of 
wealth retention. 

The same principles hold true in the life of a county, agricul- 
turally or industrially. Conservative estimates, as outlined in a 
preceding chapter, show that in the last agricultural census year 
(1919) it cost $7,300,705 to feed the human and live stock popu- 
lation of Albemarle County. The total value of all the food and 
feed supplies produced that year, inclusive of the apple and peach 
crop worth $1,358,053, was only $6,190,520. This means that 
the food and feed consumed by man and beast in Albemarle 
County is $1,110,185 more than was produced in 1919. Correct 
accounting practice would dictate that we include in the deficit 
of food and feed supphes the $1,358,053 value of the fruit ci-op 
shipped out of the county. This would make the deficit ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. 

However, taking the actual deficit of $1,110,185, the only 
place where this is met is through the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the county. These have in total only 
$3,936,109.62 as the value of the annual product. And of 
course, not all of this is retained in the county as profit. 

It would seem from these items that there is only a small 
balance of wealth retained annually in Albemarle County. To 
go forward as it should, the county is not only going to have to 
raise enough food to be self-sufficing, but it will have to create 
a larger surplus, either in food or feed, for marketing outside 
the county or its industrial interests must be greatly extended. 
No doubt the solution of the wealth problem in Albemarle comes 
in a marked development both agriculturally and industrially. 

Soil Fertility. 

There was a time in the history of this country when nothing 
was quite so cheap as land. The old Southern planter would 
clear up "new grounds," cheat them of their natural fertility, and 
move on to other fresh areas. That day is largely past, and the 
present generation must pay for the sins of its fathers, unto the 
third and fourth generations. 
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No type of soil is more susceptible of permanent improvement 
than the predominant Cecil series of Albemarle County. These 
soils are potentially rich in potash, but severely lacking in nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid. Rotation of crops, with liberal atten- 
tion to leguminous plants, will supply from the air the nitrogen 
needed. This is the most expensive, too, of all the fertilizing 
ingredients. Judicious applications of phosphoric acid and lime 
will be found to pay, and both of these are among the cheapest 
of fertilizers. 

The rehabilitation of worn out lands is one of the big prob- 
lems of Albemarle County. There are three agricultural special- 
ists in this county — the farm demonstration agent, one at the 
People's Bank and another at the National — all of whom con- 
sider it a pleasant privilege as well as a duty to instruct the 
farmers of the county along this and other agricultural lines. 
The fault is with the farmer if he does not avail himself of these 
sources of help. 

Livestock. 

During the past decade, there has been an actual decline m 
the number of sheep in the county. This decrease was somewhat 
over 50 per cent. 

Also the county shows an increase of only 15 per cent, in the 
number of hogs from 1910 to 1920. This is even less than the 
average increase of 20.6 per cent, for the State as a whole. The 
advance vof Shenandoah County along this line is almost ten 
times as great as that of Albemarle. 

Unfortunately, the census data on beef cattle for 1910 and 
1920 are not sufficiently similar to be really comparable. How- 
ever, in the matter of dairy cows we note that in 1910 there 
were 7,435 in the county, and in 1920 there were 10,458 or an 
increase of approximately 41 per cent. The increase in the 

value of the dairy products was from $263,164 to $303,378 

nothing like so • marked an advance as in the number of dairy 
cows. These facts would indicate that the number of "board- 
ers" in the dairy herds of the county is increasing. 

And, considering the livestock in the county from the stand- 
point of farm management standards, Albemarle is on a lightly 
stocked basis, 67 per cent, below the level. As shown in a pre- 
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ceding chapter, instead of having the requisite 77,788 animal 
tniits, the county has only 25,368 or 33 per cent, of the desired 
number. 

All of these facts combined prove that Albemarle County 
needs to go much more extensively into the livestock business 
along all lines, but especially those of dairying and hogs. Such 
a step will mean more fertile soils, better crop yields, and more 
money in tlie pockets of the farmers. 

Farm Tenancy. 

Approximately fifteen out of every one hundred farms in 
Albemarle Covmty are operated by tenants. There are 68 coun- 
ties in Virginia that have a larger percentage of farm tenancy. 
Accomac County has 61 per cent, tenant farmers. The average 
for the State is 25.6 per cent. ; so Albemarle makes a much better 
showing than the general average. 

The surprising feature about the situation, though, is that 
the white tenant farmers constitute 381 of the total of 464, and 
the negi"oes are only 83 in number. 

In its best forms, tenancy, in a limited amount may be a good 
thing, because it is an institution which provides for getting the 
land into the hands of those who are in a position to cultivate 
it. In the North and West, a large proportion of the tenant 
farmers are young men who are in the process of earning enough 
money to buy a farm. But this does not hold true in the South 
where "once a tenant always a tenant" is very nearly the real 
condition. The average tenant in the South is such because 
economic conditions prevent him from buying land, or else he 
is lacking in industry, thrift or sagacity. 

To make every tenant farmer a landowning farmer would not 
be desirable even though it were practical. There are many, 
particularly in tlie case of the negro, who thrive better as share 
tenants and croppers under the close supervision of their land- 
lord than they would were they their own bosses, and it is better 
for the economic well-being of the commonwealth that they re- 
main so. 

However, for the thrifty young white man, there should be 
no barrier placed in his way to speedy ownership of his own 
farm and home. The sense of such ownership breeds in him 
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qualities of self respect that make him a stable element in the 
community, a greater social factor in his neighborhood, a centre 
of wealth production and retention, and one whose interests en- 
compass the development of the neighborhood, community, 
county, State, and nation. A study of farm tenancy shows that 
the young fellow who starts out working hard, living within 
his income and saving all that he can, is the one who steps out 
of the tenant class into the owner group. There are no 
insuperable barriers to ownership, as yet, except those of rank 
misfortune in a county where only 55.5 per cent, of its farm lands 
are being worked. The principal obstacles in the way of owner- 
ship in Albemarle, and elsewhere, are a lack of ideals of owner- 
ship, and a great deal of ignorance, indolence, and thriftless- 
ness. 

Cooperative Marketing. 

The great problem with the farmer today is to market his 
product to the best advantage ; that is, with the least possible 
lost motion or excessive overhead expenses. The progress that 
has been made in farming methods is all out of proportion to 
that achieved in the realm of improved marketing facilities. 
California, one of the most progressive states in the Union, rec- 
ognized the advantages of cooperative marketing, which is the 
only real solution of the marketing problem of the farmer, and 
year before last sold two hundred and ninety-seven millions 
worth of products on that basis. 

Albemarle produce is very similar to that of California, and 
easily lends itself to cooperative marketing. The Piedmont Vir- 
ginia Fruit Growers' Association is a step in the right direction, 
but its hands must be held up by the fruit growers of the sec- 
tion. And the cooperative plan must be carried to the market- 
ing of other crops besides fruits. It is the only way in sight 
by means of which excessive middlemen charges may be elim- 
inated, and the farmer assured of his just proportion of the 
consumer's dollar. 

Schools. 

Notwithstanding the splendid progress being made by the 
schools within the past few years, they yet have some unsolved 
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problems which stated in their order of importance are: (1) 
Finances, (2) length of term, (3) attendance, (4) consolida- 
tion and transportation, and (5) teachers. 

The last four of tliese depend upon the first for tlieir solution. 
It may be truthfully said tliat there is but one school problem, 
that of adequate finance, because, when this is corrected, all the 
otliers will be easily solved. Many of the counties of the State 
have the maximum school levy. This is tliirty-three cents on the 
hundred dollars more than Albemarle has. 

The term for the accredited schools in the country is nine 
months ; but tlie one and two room white schools are operated 
for only seven months, while the negro schools, except those in 
the Charlottesville district, are open only six months. If it is 
necessary to have a nine months term in a high school where 
the teacher has only one or two grades, is it not more necessary 
in the smaller schools where the teaclier has as many as five 
grades to teach? The tax rate is the same all over the magis- 
terial district and it is only fair that all have the same school 
term of nine months. 

It was noted in the chapter on schools that the county ranks 
86th in tlie State in the percentage of the school population at- 
tending school. Here is a great waste of both energy and funds 
which should be corrected, or at least greatly improved, if the 
new compulsory educational law is strictly enforced. 

In 1910 there were one hundred and eight one-room scliools 
in the county. Now there are only forty-three, of wliich seven- 
teen are colored. Many of these, as well as some of the two 
and three-room schools, should be consolidated with the larger 
ones. In the past, this has been impossible because of the poor 
roads ; but, with the road improvement now being carried on, 
there should be, many more school trucks to convey the pupils 
to the high school now established in the county. 

All the counties of the State are eliminating tlieir weak teach- 
ers. It was noted in the discussion of schools, in a preceding 
chapter, that Albemarle County teachers hold high certificates, 
but, so long as there are weak or inefficient teachers, the schools 
are not educating the children as they should. 
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